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There are 16 Games in Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Composition 
These games are limited to five minutes’ duration. 
They develop responsiveness and quick thinking, en- 
large the pupil’s vocabulary, encourage him to use 
the dictionary .and add zest to the lessons. 


There are 77 Exercises in Class Criticism in Bol- 
enius’s Everyday English Composition 
This instruction in criticism gives the pupil a new 
point of view about his work. It teaches him to 
analyze his work and that of his~.classmates,. to~ dis- 


criminate between effective and ineffective expression 
and is a spur to his ambition. 


There are 60 Club Talks in Bolenius’s Everyday 
~ English Composition 
Nothing improves oral composition work like these 
schoolroom club meetings. They train the pupil. to 
think quickly, to organize his ideas and to speak in 
public with ease and enthusiasm. 


These Are Only a Few of the Reasons 
for the Rapidly Growing Popularity of 
Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 
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| SUMMER SCHOOL | | tlandschin Modern Language Tests 


—- By CHARLES HART HANDSCHIN 
4 on * * The author is a well-known teacher and is secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. He also, knows testing meth- 
fF ods and has used these tests in mimeographed 
AISO UNIVERSITY form in many classes. 
. 
: = His tests are designed to provide teachers with a 
——_-. convenient and accurate method of measuring the 
™ , , ability of students of elementary French and 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown Spanish. Their use enables the teacher in high 
4 7: hool or college to rate each pupil according to 
HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni . 
q| a well defined standard. 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will RS 
: em é fe) ve tests — two being 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional silent reading tests in French, two being silent 
opportunity is offered the. teacher or pros- reading tests in Spanish, and one being a com- 
pective teacher to combine the summer prehension and grammar test in French. Those 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- in pairs differ in content in order to provide 
nse. During the summer session there will material for alternate examinations and to elimi- 
beginning, intermediate and advanced nate memory as a factor in the results. 
courses offered inthe following departments: Each of the above five tests is furnished in pack- 
“ ages containing material sufficient to supply fifty 
Si ag High School, Arts and pupils. Each package includes 4 Record Sheets 
Sciences ducation, Home Economics, which give complete instructions for administer- 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, ing the tests and contain a key to the answers. 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Price per package $1.00 net 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. Transportation is additional 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 
term 7 ——e oo board $48.00 for the term, and qu 
rooms .00 to $15.00 for the term. 
cou S, etc., Wi m e. ress 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Valpara is 0, Indiana Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


eMcCREADY’S 


RURAL SCIENCE READER 


This is the first book in the Rural Education Series, edited by 
Dr. Harotp W. Focurt, recently Chief of the Rural Division of the United 
| States Bureau of Education. 


The author, Samuel B. McCready, is Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Education in Ontario and Professor of Botany and Nature Study in the 
Ontario Agricultural College. 


The lessons are suited to pupils from ten to fourteen years old. 


Among the many services that the book will render are these: 


It develops respect for rural life. 


It points out ways for broadening and enriching the social, 
economic, artistic, and educational resources. 


It inspires the rural teacher with new ideals. 
It is full of interest for both pupils and parents. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 320 pages. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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SMITH-TOWNER BILL UNLIKE OTHER FEDERAL 


AID MEASURES 


BY HUGH §, 


MAGILL 


Field Secretary, National Education Association 


The Smith-Towner Bill differs fundamentally 
from all other Federal-aid educational bills that 
have been passed, or that are now pending in 
Congress. It is the only bill which makes pro- 
vision for the reduction of the overhead expenses 
of the Federal Government in dealing with edu- 
cational matters. It is also the only bill which 
provides that the states shall take the initiative 
in all educational affairs, and which leaves the 
organization, administration and supervision of 
education exclusively to the states. 

The bill provides, first, for the establishment 
of a Department of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, to which department 
may be transferred by Congress or by the Presi- 
dent “such offices, bureaus, divisions, boards or 
branches of the government, connected with or 
attached to any of the executive departments or 
organized independently of any department, as 
should be controlled by, or the functions of which 
should be exercised by the Department of Edu- 
cation.” The consolidation of the numerous 
beards, bureaus and commissions of the govern- 
ment into one department, and the elimination of 
duplicating and overlapping agencies, would save 
the government millions of dollars annually, and 
place the administration of educational affairs, 
so far as the national government is concerned, 
under one responsible head equal in rank to the 
heads of the other executive departments. 

A prominent officer in the War. Department re- 
cently called attention to the fact that both the 
War Department and the Navy Department are 
advertising for young men to enter the army and 
navy, where they will be given a liberal education. 
This officer remarked that these departments 
are particularly featuring the education of sol- 
diers and sailors along the broadest possible 
lines, and that it is to be regretted that there is 
no educational department in the government, 
equal in rank to the army and navy departments. 
to advise them in the preparation of courses of 
study and the adoption of approved methods for 
the education of the enlisted men. 

All the other Federal-aid educational bills that 
have been passed, or that are now pending, pro- 
vide for the creation of additional offices, bu- 
reaus, boards or commissions, thereby increas- 
ing the overhead expense instead of reducing it 
by consolidation. That nearly every department 


of the government is now dealing with the sub- 


_ject of education, and that there is a tremendous 


waste because of the overlapping of govern- 
mental agencies and the continued creation of 
additional administrative machinery, was 
brought out clearly by the debate in the Senate 
on the Americanization Bill, which passed the 
Senate on January 26 and is now pending in the 
House. 

The Americanization Bill, as introduced in 
the Senate, provided that courses of study should 
be approved by the Secretary of the Interior and 
that the Secretary of the Interior should make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act. These features of the bill 
were vigorously attacked by Senators who ob- 
jected to any Federal officer giving directions to 
the states on the subject of education, pointing 
cut that while the Federal Government might 
aid the states in the promotion of education it 
was not within its province to dictate to the 
states regarding the administration and control 
of education. While the provisions with respect 
to the power of the Secretary of the Interior 
were stricken out by amendments, nevertheless 
the bill as passed by the Senate provides specific- 
ally for twenty-two administrative officers, spe- 
cialists, and field officers; twenty-five clerks, 
stenographers and messengers; twelve regional 
officers; eight clerks and stenographers in re- 
gional offices ; $5,000 for rent for regional offices ; 
$75,000 for printing, stationery and illustrated 
material; $30,000 for traveling and subsistence; 
$50,000 for part-time expert held in preparing 
material for teaching; $20,000 for short-course 
training schools for supervisors and directors; 
and $7,000 for incidentals and centingencies. 

All this additional machinery is created in or- 
der that the Federal Government may co-operate 
with the states in the education of illiterates and 
the Americanization of foreign-born residents, 
and distribute among the states for these pur- 
poses a little more than $6,000,000 annually. The 
purposes of the bill are most worthy and the 
motives of those who promoted its passage are 
highly commendable, but is it wise public policy 
to create so many Federal offices to direct the 
work instead of leaving the initiative to the 
states where the control of all education belongs, 
and offering Federal aid to encourage them to do 
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the work more effectively? These provisions of 
the Americanization bill are quite similar to the 
provisions of the other Federal Aid educational 
bills, which differ fundamentally from the Smith- 
Towner bill. 

Not only does the Smith-Towner Bill provide 
for the consolidation and reduction of Federal 
administrative offices and expenses, but it specifi- 
cally provides that the $100,000,000 authorized to 
be appropriated : $7,500,000 for the removal of il- 
literacy, $7,500,000 for Americanization, $20,000,- 
000 for physical education, $15,000,000 for the 
preparation of teachers, and $50,000,000 for the 
equalization of educational opportunities and the 
partial payment of teachers’ salaries, shall be 


- used solely for the purpose of encouraging and 


aiding the states in the promotion of education, 
and that the administration of the funds appro- 
priated by the Federal Government, as well as 
of the equal amount provided by each state, shall 
be administered entirely by the states. This is 
on the theory that it is the duty of the state to 
take the initiative in all educational matters and 
to have entire control of the administration of 
education within its boundaries. It is also as- 
sumed that since each state must appropriate an 
amount equal to that contributed by the National 
Government for each of the specific purposes 
mentioned in the bill, the state can be depended 
upon to administer wisely and efficiently the 
money received from the Federal Government as 
well as its own funds. 

The Smith-Towner Bill provides that all 
money allotted to a state by the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be paid to the State Treasurer, 
who shall disburse the same “in accordance with 
the legal provisions of said state.” It also pro- 
vides that each state shall make provision “for 
the distribution and administration of such funds 
as may be apportioned to said state.” And 
finally it provides that the act “shall not be con- 
strued to require uniformity of plans, means, or 
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methods in the several states in order to secure 
the benefits herein provided, except as specifically 
stated herein: And provided, further, that all the 
educational facilities encouraged by the provi- 
sions of this act and accepted by a state shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered exclu- 
sively by the legally constituted state and local 
educational authorities of said state, and the Sec- 
retary of Education shall exercise no authority 
in relation thereto except as herein provided to 
insure that all funds apportioned to said state 
shall be used for the purposes for which they 
are appropriated, and in accordance with the 
provisions of this act accepted by said state.” 
The enactment of the Smith-Towner Bill will 
establish a new policy on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to education. It 
will create a department which will give proper 
recognition to the importance of education from 
the national standpoint, equal in rank to the other 
executive departments, in which may be con- 
solidated the various governmental agencies deal- 
ing with education. It will enable the Federal 
Government, through this department, to con- 
duct studies and investigations in the field of 
education and give to the states the benefits de- 
rived therefrom, leaving the states free to use 
the information thus furnished as they may 
think best. It will recognize the fact that the 
Federal Government is vitally interested in pub- 
lic education because the life and prosperity of 
the nation depend upon the enlightenment of all 
its citizens, and that it is its duty, therefore, as 
a matter of wise public policy, to appropriate 
its share to encourage and aid the states in the 
promotion of education. And it will definitely 
establish the principle, in harmony with the pro- 
visions of the Federal constitution, that the man- 


.-agement-of public education in all its phases shall 


be left exclusively to the states, under the imme- 
diate supervision of state and local educational 
authorities established by state laws. 
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WHEN ALABAMA CA 


ME INTO THE UNION - 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


One hundred years ago, December, 1919, a 
new state came into our Union. There were 
just twenty-one states in this Republic then and 
the new state was the twenty-second. 

A very warm welcome was given the new state 
of Alabama, which brought an addition of over 
125,000 people, and of over 50,000 square miles 
of territory. 

Alabama (a part) had been under the United 
States for about tyenty years. In 1798 Con- 
gress formed Mississippi territory, which then 
included most of Alabama, and in 1817 the terri- 
tory of Alabama was created with the seat of 
government at St. Stephens. Two years later, 
December, 1819, the territory became a full- 
fledged state. 

There were only five people to the square 
mile in the whole United States then. In Ala- 


bama there were about half that number on 
each square mile. The new state had a number 
of villages and small cities. The oldest town 
and largest place then was Mobile on Mobile 
Bay, founded in 1711 by the French, who settled 
all the southern section. And among _ other 
historic places were Montgomery, founded im 
1817; Tuscaloosa, on the Black Warrior river; 
Wetumpka, at the head of navigation on the 
Alabama river; Huntsville, in Madison county ; 
and Cahaba on the Cahaba_ river, in Dallas 
county. Huntsville in 1818, Cahaba 1820, and 
Tuscaloosa in 1826, served in succession as the 
seat of government for Alabama _ until 1847, 
when the present fine state capitol building was 
erected in Montgomery, near the centre of the 
state, which has been the capital ever since. 

It was a very fertile country and one rich in 
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minerals, iron and coal, which was brought into 
the Union. The early explorers described the 
Indians in Alabama as the most civilized in the 
New World. They raised Indian corn, rice and 
all the productions of the tropical countries. 
DeSoto, the Spanish explorer, found Alabama 
in 1540 occupied by powerful Indian _ tribes. 
Among these Indians were  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Creeks, Cherokees, Apalaches, and 
the Alibamas (irom which the name of the state 
is derived). These Indians have left traces of 
their occupancy in wonderful mounds through- 
out the interior of Alabama, in which they col- 
lected the bones of the dead gathered from their 
temples. 

The Indian names were given to those early 
settlements. An Alabama poet tells about it:— 


“Their memory liveth on our hills, their baptism on our 
shore, 

Our everlasting rivers speak their dialect as of yore; 

Though, mid the forests where they roved, there rings 
no hunter’s shout, 

Yet their rames are on our waters and we may not 
wash them out!” 


The site of Mobile was the home of the Choc- 
taws and Mobile (Indian “Maubila”’) is derived 
from a Choctaw word which means “paddling.” 
The Mobile river empties into Mobile Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is formed by the 
union of the Tombigbee and the Alabama rivers, 
—wide, tawny rivers which drain the greater 
sart of Alabama, besides much of the present 
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states of Georgia and Tennessee; are navigable 
for hundreds of mites, and have played a large 
part in the history of the state of Alabama. 

The Alabama river, which is about . 600 miles 
long and may be ascended in steamboats to 
points over 450 miles from the Gulf, is formed 
by the union of two noble streams, the Coosa 
and the Tallapoosa, near the old town of 
Wetumpka (which in Indian means “Falling 
Water”). 

When Alabama came into the Union the 
Indians were still very powerful. In 1813 there 
occurred what is said to be “the greatest battle 
ever fought on this continent between the Indian 
and the white man,” following a great massacre 
and Indian uprising by the Creek and_ other 
tribes (said to have been incited by the British 
who wanted this territory). General Jackson 
arrived at this point (Fort Mims on the Ala- 
bama river) on ‘his famous march to New Or- 
leans, and forced the Indians to surrender. This 
was the beginning of the removal from Alabama 
of the Indians, the last being sent away in a 
body in 1830-36 to the west of the Mississippi 
river. 

At the time when Alabama came _ into the 
Union Montgomery, the present capital, was 
a very small place, only a _ village. It was 
founded in 1817 and given the name of General 
Richard Montgomery, a gallant bearer who fell 
at Quebec in 1775. Its Indian name (the name 
of the Indian town which stood on its site) was 
Feonchate, which means “Red Ground.” 
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WHAT BOLSHEVISM IS 


BY DAVID P. BARROWS. 


President, University of California 


[University of California Chronicle.] 


Bolshevism may be briefly defined as a pro- 
gram of thoroughgoing communism to be rea- 
lized immediately and as far as possible simul- 
taneously in all countries by violence. It em- 
braces the overthrow of the capitalistic system ; 
the suppression and disfranchisement of the 
bourgeois or the property-holding and employ- 
ing class; the dictatorship of the proletariat or 
the property’ess workers; the dissolution of 
constitutional government and of representative 
institutions, and the substitution of councils or 
soviets endowed with plenary faculties elected 
in the first instance by people who either possess 
no property or have renounced their property 
and wholeheartedly espoused the communistic 
movement. It can not be too often repeated 
that this program is to be accomplished by vio- 
lence. The advocates and prophets of Bolshe- 
vism hold that the progress made since the 
American revolution and the French revolution 
is fallacious; that it has had the mere result of 
replacing the monarchy and the privileged an‘ 
aristocratic classes which were either dissolvel 
or brought under constitutional or parliamen- 
tary contro! by the events of the last century 


and a half, by an oppressive power no less auto- 
cratic and much more far-reaching in its control 
over the well-being of the people, the power of 
the propertied and employing classes. 

The institutions created by the bourgeois, 
such as written constitutions, parliamentary 
government, responsible ministers, elected offi- 
cials, universal or general suffrage, protected 
ballot, freedom of belief, speech, assembly, 
security of home and possessions, the Bolsheviki 
regard as fictitious achievements. Moreover, 
the forms and practices of representative gov- 
ernment are not only worthless but delusive, be- 
cause they conceal from the masses the exis- 
tence of their real wrongs and have been con- 
stantly used in all countries in modern times 48 
a cover to exploitation and deception, 

The Bolsheviki repudiate the entire mechan- 
ism devised by the constitutional movement of 
the last century and a half for securing liberty, 
guarding rights, and conducting society, and 
they regard the upholders of such institutions as 
the most distinctive opponents of the true social 
revolution and consequently as their most evi- 
dent enemies. Nothing can break the hold on 
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society of these classes but forcible and radical 
revolution and the way to realize the end which 
the Bolsheviki set up as their goal is to repudiate 
all compromise and association with constitu- 
tionalists and parliamentarians, and, taking ad- 
vantage of every species of dissatisfaction, war 
weariness, hardship and disquiet, to summon 
the radical elements of the world to a swift and 
determined overthrow of the existing social 
order. 

It is not their ultimate plan for society which 
distinguishes the Bolsheviki; other and earlier 
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socialists and communists have dreamed of and 
labored for a comparable goal, but it is their 
tactics of violence. It is illogical and ridiculous 
for apologists of Bolshevism to defend their pro- 
gram and withhold sympathy from the acts of 
coercion and destruction which distinguish Bol- 
shevism. A communist who refrains from coer- 
cion and destruction is not a Bolshevik at all. 
He may be a “shadow Bolshevik” or a “parlor 
Bolshevik” — he is certainly not the genuine 
thing. In the judgment of Bolsheviki and anti- 
olsheviki he is simply a trifler and a sham. 


MOTHERCRAFT 


BY MRS. FREDERICK E. DOWLING 


Allston, Mass. 


The growth of Mothercraft instruction in the 
schools of Massachusetts and other states, in 
Canada and in England is interesting many edu- 
cators, sociologists and public health authori- 
ties. A few years ago classes of girls in the 7th 
and 8th grades of the schools in Malden and 
Worcester were given instruction in health and 


the care of babies, and from this small begin- 


ning a movement has grown up under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. George Minot Baker 
president, which is gaining wide-spread atten- 
tion. Many school authorities have become en- 
thusiastic advocates of the plan of instruction 
and are introducing it into the schools and sum- 
mer playgrounds. The work has been made one 
of the principal activities of the Federation of the 
present year with a special committee consisting 
of the eight district directors and Miss May 
Bliss Dickinson, R. N., founder of the move- 
ment, as chairman. 

Just what Mothercraft is may need a little de- 
fining. The term literally means skill in mother- 
hood. It stands for a definite course of study 
carefully planned for young girls of the upper 
grammar grades and for other groups such as 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Playgrounds and 
in Americanization classes. 

The course in Mothercraft naturally puts par- 
ticular emphasis upon personal hygiene and 
home sanitation. The first lessons deal with 
the health of the school girl during her forma- 
tive years, giving reasons why she should stand 
correctly; to see that the weight of the school 
books is evenly distributed to guard against de- 
formatives. Stress is placed upon the warm 
cleansing bath, and the stimulating effects of 
the cold bath; the necessity of caring for the 
teeth and the care of the body. 

Passing from personal hygiene, the course 
touches briefly on the relation of a clean, healthy 
home to child life, and in the remaining ten les- 
sons the girls are taught the care of the babv, 
beginning with the first bath and all other de- 
tails of the baby’s care through his first year. 


At several conferences in Massachusetts 
superintendents gf various school systems have 
discussed the b@gByplacing of Mothercraft in the 
school program.” In the opinion of se eral the 
study might well be included as_ part of the 
Home Economics work. 

The opportunity afforded by summer play- 
grounds for effective introduction of Mother- 
craft teaching has been appreciated. At New- 
ton Ernst Hermann, physical director, last 
summer very successfully gave a demonstration 
at eighteen playgrounds of the usefulness and 
popularity of this work. In other Massachu- 
setts towns summer instruction was given on a 
smaller scale. It is felt that here is one of the 
most important openings for Mothercraft since 
many “young girls come to the playgrounds in 
charge of smaller children and babies and a 
valuable chance is offered to give instruction 
which may save the lives of babies during the 
critical summer period. 

Educators throughout the country are mani- 
festing keen interest in the Massachusetts plan 
of Mothercraft study. Club women everywhere 
are co-operating with school authorities in mak- 
ing it possible to plan for the introduction of the 
study. An understanding of the principles of 
the movement was given many club women at 
the biennial convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, in 1919, and it is expected that there will be 
further discussion of the growth of the move- 
ment at the Des Moines convention in June. 

Mothercraft with its emphasis on the health 
of the present and coming generations has very 
naturally challenged the interest of public health 
authorities. In cities and villages where it is 
introduced the school nurse, if there is one, 1s 
the logical person to give the actual instruction 
following the carefully prepared manual, “Chil- 
dren Well and Happy,” of which Miss May Bliss 
Dickinson is the author. 

The American Journal of Public Health has 
devoted much space to recording the develop- 
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ment of Mothercraft movement and in a recent 
number said: “This is a story of a movement in 
health education that is yet in its very begin- 
nings, but for which the future looks bright in 


the extreme. It is an education founded on in- 
terest and philosophical in its principles, and it 
addresses itself to girls and to women in forma- 
tive periods of their lives.” 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


BY LAWRENCE A, WILKINS 


New York City 


[In Educational Review.] 


It would seem that out of the linguistic chaos 
of the past a rather startlingly rapid dismantling 
of the tower of Babel has taken place during the 
past five tremendous years of human history. 
And this change, which seems, on the whole, to 
tend to elevate in importance certain languages 
and depress others, may be outlined as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) The reduction of German in importance, 
(2) the marked enhancement of English and 
French, (3) the realization of the growing im- 
portance and immense potentialities of Spanish 
and Spanish-speaking nations, and (4) the rise 
of a few languages hitherto given little consid- 
eration—Czech, Bohemian, Chinese and Russian. 

German civilization has been discredited for 
many a long year to come. Though the new 
Germany rise again commercially and industri- 
ally and even financially, she will for at least a 
generation (probably two) be an outcast for 
her sins, for her perverted philosophy of life 
that led her to prize might above right and to 
place trust in devious cunning rather than in 
open-handed justice and decency. Of course, 
whether German ever again approximates its 
former position in the linguistic world depends 
upon the acts of Germany in the near future. 

And until Germany repents, restores, reforms 
and does penance she will continue to be the 
pariah of the nations. And let our faith be cau- 
tious in her much protesting, in her professed re- 
forms. Her sickening self-pity and her obse- 
quious fawnings are as yet naught but expedi- 
ency and not the fruits of repentance. Have not 
five dreadful years yet sufficed to teach us the 
perfidy of German oaths, German disregard of 
human life, scorn for the weak and resort to de- 
ception? Where yet is visible the slightest sign 
of her repentance, without which a change of 
heart is impossible? 

We and other peoples shall do business with 
Germany. Her ships will dock at our wharves. 
Our importers and exporters have already 
opened up old channels of trade. But we shall 
instinctively eye her askance, for hers has been 
no uncommon crime. Her commercial genius 
no longer awakens in us admiration or fear. Our 
fear of her is when she comes “bearing gifts”— 
selling coal-tar products or children’s toys. 
And her language we shall use only as we ar2 
compelled to use it to a limited extent to do 
business with her, and in the manner in which 
we might use vigorous street slang as a last re- 
sort to bargain with a tricky cabman in his 
own vernacular. 


In commerce it is not the languages of our 
competitors which we need to know so much as 
it is the languages of our clients. Our chief 
clients from now on will be those who speak 
Spanish, French and English. Also, let it be re- 
marked, our competitors in this world trade will 
be those who speak English, French and Span- 
ish, much more than those who speak German. 

An American professor of German recently 
stated that he should much regret to see Ameri- 
can youths deprived of the opportunity to know 
through study in college courses “the older and 
worthier German literature.” The American 
people and most of the world managed to get 
along uncommonly well without much German 
Kultur of any kind during the war. And there 
are so many other types of foreign culture that 
the world may draw upon which are not soiled 
by the trail of the serpent of Prussianism and 
which on analysis do not reveal a mixture of 
twenty per cent. culture and eighty: per cent. 
propaganda! 

* * * 

In scientific circles the myth of superiority of 
the science written in German has been dissolved. 
France, England and America have made such 
strides in chemistry and other sciences since the 
war that there will be very small need in the fu- 
ture of scientific works written in German. 

* * 

The war has greatly enhanced the value and 
importance of English. The two great English- 
speaking nations of the world, the United States 
and England, saved France and the civilization 


of which she is the outpost, trom destruction.: 


France was an armed camp of English-speaking 
soldiers, soldiers from the “tight little isle,” 
from the wide dominions of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa, from Oregon and Arizona, 
Tennessee and Manhattan, Maine and California, 
all speaking the common tongue which England 
gave to the world. 
* * * 

English law, poems and tales in English, 
works in science in English, commercial terms 
and documents in English are more widely dif- 
fused through the world than are those same 
things expressed in any other language. No 
language is so rich and varied, so adaptable and 
vigorous as English; no literature so nearly in- 
exhaustible in its wealth and variety as the lit- 
erature written in English. If culture alone is 
what we seek, that expressed in the English lan- 
guage will suffice. 

English is-spoken in all the ports of the world 
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—in Bombay and Shanghai, in Buenos Aires and 
‘Guayaquil, in Rio and Hamburg — because the 
merchant fleet and the mercantile enterprise of 
England have made English necessary to 
thousands non-English in their speech. And the 
rapidly increasing mercantile marine of the 
United States and the fast-growing international 
banking facilities provided by American insti- 
tutions will serve to double the frequency and 
the importance of English in the channels of 
trade. No language is so well equipped as Eng- 
lish in ready-to-use, terse, exact business terms. 

England in India and in her countless other 
dependencies, and the United States in the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Guam, Porto Rico and the Canal 
Zone have spread the Anglo-Saxon speech more 
widely than any other language has ever been 
spread. The prestige of American and English 
armies and navies lends heightened interest in all 
the world to the common language of those 
countries. 

* * * 

English and French were the two chief lan- 
guages of the Peace Conference and in these 
two languages the records thereof were kept and 
in them the final draft of the proposed treaty 
was expressed, each version having equal value 
with the other. English has at least become the 
equal of French as the language of diplomacy. 

If any language has ever approximated univer- 
sality that language is English, and to judge 
from all portents it will increase in importance 
as the years pass. 

French has likewise been greatly enhanced in 
importance by the war though not to the same 
extent, it would seem, as English. There is but 
one nation (of 40 million) of importance in the 
world, for which French is the national lan- 
guage. But millions without the confines of 
France read, speak, write and think in French. 
French has been for centuries the language of 
diplomacy, the language known and used by cul- 
tured people—of Russia, Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and many other lands, some of 
them far removed from France but influenced 
by her culture and her spirit. Out of the melt- 
ing-pot of the war the French language, as well 
as the French people, has emerged to a new 
lustre, to a new esteem and usefulness. The old 
slander that France was degenerate has forever 
been buried. The world stands with bowed and 
reverent head before France for what she is as 
well as for what she is now known always to 
have been, one of the spiritual leaders of the na- 
tions. 

He who has mastered French has thereby ac- 
quired an ability in the expression of thought, 
no matter what his native speech, that he other- 
wise would never have had. Precision, clarity, 
conciseness and directness coupled with elegance 
are the qualities that have to a good measure be- 
come his because of his knowledge of French. 

* * * 

Spanish has become a language of world im- 
portance. In England, France, Germany and the 
United States there has been aroused, in the past 
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five years, a realization of this fact, especially 
in relation to commerce. 


* * * 
In the United States Spanish is second only— 


and a close second—to French in point of num- 
bers of students. 


* * * 
Spanish was once a world language of more 
importance than any other. Time was when 


Spain was mistress not only of much of Europe 
but also of vast new lands which her enterprise 
had discovered and colonized. In the sixteenth 
century Spain was the greatest commercial and 
colonizing power in existence and Spanish was as 
desirable and necessary as is English today. 

* * * 


From the commercial point of view Spanish is, 
beyond dispute, again a world language; and 
let none despise a language because of its prac- 
tical value. That value provides a most sound 
basis for the study of a language. But at the 
same time let none assert that this is the only 
value that Spanish has; above all let him refrain 
from such a statement who has made no seri- 
ous study of Spanish literature of the past and 
present. 

The greatest novels of the recent war by con:- 
mon consent are known to be those written in 
Spanish by a Spaniard, Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
They are Los cuatro jineles del apocalipsis and Mare 
nostrum. Most Americans have now at least two 
names in their list of Spanish authors—Cervan- 
tes and Blasco Ibanez. Some day soon, when 
the old tradition is fully revised that taught that 
only French and German literature held any- 
thing of value for Americans, the educated pub- 
lic will know and appreciate duly the magnifi- 
cent work that Spain and Spanish America have 
done and are doing in lyric poetry, in the drama, 
the literary essay, the short story and the novel. 

* * * 

For North Americans at least Spanish is a 
world language (the world of the Western Hem- 
isphere) in its political aspect. Many of the 
Spanish-American republics were founded in 
frank imitation of our own. Their ideals are the 
same as ours, their hopes are identical, their 
lines of progress parallel if not convergent. 
Their educators visit us frequently these days, 
their newspapers have offices in New York. As- 
sociated Press dispatches are now supplied to 
the leading dailies of South America, suspicion 
of us has been largely dispelled, our leadership 
in the Americas will apparently be fully recog- 
nized in the results of the Peace Conference. 
How much more effective will be our role of big 
brother to Spanish America when our citizenry 
understands the Spanish language, knows some- 
thing of Spanish literature and therefore appre- 
ciates the point of view of our Spanish-speak- 
ing sister republics! 


ok * * 


Spanish civilization has been spread more 
widely through the world than any other except 
the Anglo-Saxon. It may be said without much 
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exaggeration that the sun never sets on coun- 
tries of Spanish speech. There is in history no 
instance parallel to that seen in the case of the 
eighteen Spanish republics, all descended from 
one nation, Spain, and all animated by the best 
of the traditions of Spain and yet cherishing in 
addition the democratic ideals of the new world. 
If France and the United States are the two lead- 
ing republics of liberty in the entire world, the 
United States and the eighteen republics of Span- 
ish speech are the living, actual exponents 


of democracy in the Western Hemisphere. 
* * * 

German is under an eclipse that will con- 
tinue, English is in the ascendency, and French 
increasing in importance because of the rejection 
by the non-German world of things German, but 
more especially because of the vindication and 
proper glorification of things French. Spanisa 
is rapidly being reinstated as one of the werld 
languages, for reasons commercial, cultural and 
political. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has upheld the 
constitutionality of a state law curtailing the use of 
foreign languages in the schools. 

The law, which applies to all public, private, paro- 
chial and denominational schools in the state, pro- 
vides :— 

That foreign languages shall not be employed in 
giving instruction on any subject to pupils below the 
ninth grade. 

That foreign languages may be taught in the ninth 
and higher grades. 

That foreign languages may be employed in the 
ninth and higher grades in so far as the teaching of 
such languages may require, but may not be used as 
a medium of instruction in any other subjects. 

The November and December numbers of the Mod- 
ern Language Journal have appeared. Our words of 
commendation of its methodologist for his sympa- 
thetic treatment of Spanish were premature; the con- 
tinuation of his summary shows that it is impossible 
for the leopard to change his spots. It is unfortunate 
that this department of the Journal is not in charge 
of a Romance teacher. We regret also that the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Professor C. A. 
Downer has been filled by the election of a German 
specialist, leaving only two of the five associate edi- 
torships to Romance teachers. Articles of interest 
in the Journal are :— 

October—(1) Has the War Proved that our Meth- 
ods of Teaching Modern Languages are Wrong? A 
Symposium. By E. C. Hills. 

(2) The Outlook for German. (Hopes for resump- 
tion of German.) 

(3) An Experiment in Teaching Spanish. 
Fahnestock. 

November—(1) Speaking vs. Reading. F. M. Froeh- 
licher. 

(2) Teaching Vocabulary by the Direct Method. 
A. G. Bovée. 

(3) The Peabody Foundation for International 
Educational Correspondence. T. E. Oliver. 

December—(1} The Utility of Teaching Devices. 
J. Warshaw. 

(2) Phonetics as a Basis for Teaching Spanish. F. 
A. Hamann. 

(3) Reading Texts in America as Viewed from 
Abroad. A. Schinz. 


Edith 


The December number of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America contains an 
interesting article on “The Young Man Betrothed to 
a Statue” (P. F. Baum), two articles on English topics, 
and the annual list of members, with addresses and 


positions—a useful “Who's Who” of the modern lan- 
guage specialists of the country. 

M. André Balz, in the “Manuel générale de Tl'in- 
struction primaire,” Paris, October 18, 1919, page 51, 
has this to say of the German teachers abroad :— 

“En ce moment, nous dit M. Alfred Ravés, I’Institut 
de Stuttgart détermine tous les points d’appui que le 
commerce allemand pourra trouver au dehors. II agit 
par ses collections, sa bibliothéque, ses archives, son 
bureau de renseignements, ses publications et ses 
conférences. Les instituteurs allemands, persuadés 
que l’Ecole a l’étranger est le plus sir moyen de main- 
tenir intactes les traditions nationales, aident de tout 
leur pouvoir leurs collégues expatriés.” 

Et leur propagande ne s’arréte pas au seuil de 
l'école publique. Leur sollicitude intéressée s’étend 
aux écoles privées et méme aux lecons particuliéres 
que réclament quelquefois les familles. En voulez- 
vous un exemple? Le directeur d’une école francaise 
voulait faire donner des lecons d’allemand 4a son fils. 
Il s’adressa a un Allemand d'origine qui demanda pour 
ses honoraires une somme insignifiante. On eut la 
curiosité d’en rechercher la raison et voici ce qu’on 
apprit: Chaque fois que le professeur allemand était 
appele dans une famille pour y donner des lecons 
particuliéres, il en faisait la déclaration a son con- 
sulat. Ce dernier, aprés vérification, lui servait pour 
chacune de ses legons une indemnité d’autant plus 
élevée que le prix de cette lecon était plus minime. 

Ce n’est pas tout. Comment, pendant la guerre, 
Allemagne a-t-elle traité ses instituteurs a I’étran- 
ger? Elle les a tout simplement mobilisés a leur 
poste. Elle en a fait d’excellents agents de propa- 
gande, lisez des agents de renseignements et presque 
toujours, par surcroit, des agents d’espionnage. 

Pendant ce temps, a l’appel de leur classe, nos pro- 
fesseurs e: instituteurs a l’étranger accouraient en 
hate prendre leur place dans le rang et beaucoup 
d’entre eux tombaient glorieusement au champ 
d’honneur. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, scheduled for Decem- 
ber 29, 30 and 31, 1919, has been postponed to March 
29, 30 and 31, 1920. It will be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on the invitation of Ohio State University, as orig- 
inally planned, and the original program will be 
carried out on the corresponding days. 


—o 


Lawrence A. Wilkins, for three years ih charge of 
modern languages in the high schools of New York 
City as acting director, has been given the permanent 
appointment as Director of Modern Languages. 
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Inter-America for December contains English 
translations from seven Latin-American periodicals, 
including articles on “Pan-Americanism in Brazil 
Prior to the Statement of the Monroe Doctrine,” “Re- 
flections on the Battle of Boyaca,” and “Evolution of 
the Civil and Intellectual Life of Chile.” A slip in 
translation is to be noted on page 110, where Alberto 
Blest Gana is called the “deacon” of his field in Chile! 
Some of the translating is entirely too literal to make 
good English, as in the sketch from Eduardo Wilde. 

Qe 

The Pan-American Union Bulletin, Spanish edi- 
tion, profusely illustrated, may be obtained by 
teachers from the Educational Division, Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, for twelve cents a copy. 


Hispania for December has articlés on “Vitalizing 
the Teaching of Spanish,” “The First Foreign Lan- 
guage,” “The Evolution of a Teacher of Spanish,” and 
others, together with the usual invaluable biblio- 
graphical material, notes and news, reviews, etc. 

—- 

The Porto Rico School Review, published: monthly 
by the Department of Education, San Juan, P. R., con- 
tains interesting articles in Spanish and English. “La 
Revista de la Instruccién Publica,” Habana, Cuba, is 
a bi-monthly of unusual interest published by the 
Department of Public Instruction of Cuba. 


In an analysis of Wilkins’s “Spanish in the High 
Schools” in the Modern Language Journal for Novem- 
ber, C. A. Krause says that Wilkins’s eclectic method 
“is, of course” a direct method. He adds: “In our 
country, direct method means progressive (organized) 
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eclecticism.” This is on a par with his statement on 
page 31 of the October, 1918, number that “the Reform 
Method with its direct principle (theory) is eclectic 
in its technique (art).” Just as one might say that 
“Prohibition is prohibitory in its principle (theory) 
and ‘get-a-drink-if-you-feel-like-it’ in its technique 
(art).” Is it impossible for an American teacher to 
make use of the spoken language in his instruction 
without being claimed as a disciple of this German- 
imported “Reform Method”? 


Modern Language Notes for December has several 
articles on English topics, articles by J. M. Burnam on 
“An Early Spanish Book List”; by A. R. Nykl on 
“The Talisman in ‘La peau de chagrin’”; by G. N. 
Henning on “Variable Present Participles in Mod- 
ern French,” and the usual reviews, correspondence, 
brief mention, and bibliography. 


At the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish held at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., on December 27, 
an interesting program of addresses and papers 
was presented, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of 
Modern Languages in the New York City high 
schools; vice-presidents, Professor Edgar S. Ingra- 
ham, Ohio State University; Professor Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, George Washington University; Profes- 
sor Jacob Warshaw, University of Nebraska; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Professor Alfred Coester, Leland 
Stanford University; members of the executive coun- 
cil, Matilde F. Allen, F. L. Phillips, R. E. House, C. 
O. Sundstrom. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP EDITOR 


IN DETROIT 

It was a rare privilege to visit with the school 
men of Detroit; to meet with the Rotarians; to 
address twelve hundred teachers of junior high 
schools; senior high schools; of the upper ele- 
mentary grades; and all principals; and round 
out the day at the Schoolmasters Club, a gen- 
uinely wide-awake organization. 

Detroit is practically a city of a million peo- 
ple, with a prosperity far beyond the significance 
of numbers. It is thirty-seven years since our 
first public address in Detroit and we fail utterly 
to discover any way to verify the contrast be- 
tween the Detroit of 1883 and 1920. Indeed, 
we fail utterly to appreciate the transformation 
which we have witnessed, for we have had occa- 
sion to visit Detroit practically every year, so 
that the change has merely been a dissolving 
view rather than a case of startling contrasts. 

This is the fairest statement that can be 
made: Detroit has always been a good _ school 
city, has always had a creditable standing 
among the cities of its size in the country, and 
this was never more true than it is today. There 
is no city of any size that is, all in all, better 


equipped in buildings, in plans for new _ build- 
ings, and better provided with funds for the 
materializing of business plans. The teaching 


force, in character, in scholastic attainment, in 
professional spirit, and in harmonious devotion, 
is among the best in the country. Dr. Charles 
E. Chadsey’s highly progressive plans will never 
fade, will never be side-tracked, and Frank Cody 
is fully meeting the expectations of his most 
enthusiastic champions. It would not be easv 
to name a city in which the Board of Education 
is more sanely progressive or more genuinely 
efficient in team work; in which 
dent has greater loyalty in every phase of the 
system; in which the public demonstrates its 
confidence in its educational leadership or its sin- 
cere appreciation of the — significance 
schools than in Detroit. 

Incidentally it is a matter of high personal 
privilege to have known many of the teachers, 
principals, members of the Boards of Education, 
and practically all of the supervising force of a 
city like Detroit for several decades, and each 
visit intensifies one’s appreciation of such a 
privilege. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 


ten cents. 
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WHY ARE WE GLAD TO BE AMERICANS? 


BY U. G. WHEELER 


Superintendent, Newton, Mass. 


These are critical, searching days. It is a 
time to take stock of our resources, of our op- 
pertunities and of our obligations. ‘We are see- 
ing the world today at its worst in some re- 
spects. Never before was there such chaos and 
uncertainty. And yet in some respects we are 
seeing the world at its best. Public questions 
are studied more earnestly and more unselfishly 
than ever before. The last few years have wit- 
nessed a marvelous outpouring of wealth and 
service for humanity; and everywhere men and 
women are giving their time and strength to the 
solution of problems that threaten the happiness 
and prosperity of the human race. 

In all these changes and activities America 
has been and is taking a leading part. We have 
been lifted out of our complacency and stirred 
to action in countless ways. Old and young 
alike have been called to service. The position 
of America among the nations of the world has 
assumed a new and larger-significance. ‘All the 
world is looking to America and according to 
her the respect due to a wealthy and powerful 
nation. 

For many reasons it seems appropriate to fix 
our attention upon our own country, to discover 
if possible our own mental attitude toward it, to 
determine whether or not we are glad and proud 
to be a part of this great country, to ask our- 
selves if we are glad to be Americans. 

Conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
eternal principles of justice and equal oppor- 
tunity this country came into existence as a 
nation after years of struggle and hardship. In 
a vague and undefined way this was the idea that 
led the early settlers to this country. Early 
recognition of righteous laws to which all must 
render obedience found expression in the May- 
flower compact. 

This idea of freedom and justice, while some- 
times applied in a narrow way, lived and grad- 
ually became the rock which threatened ship- 
wreck to the hope of the colonies. In defence 
of these principles a great war was fought, the 
Revolutionary War, and after seven weary years 
of struggle a government was organized that 
marked the beginning of real democracy in this 
world. 

To maintain and perfect these ideals, other 
wars were fought. It took the Civil War to de- 
termine, in the words of Lincoln, whether “this 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal, can 
long endure.” Not only has it endured through 
all these years, but it has grown large and 
powerful. 

The World War, so recently ended, is a sub- 
lime illustration of the power of patriotism and 
common purpose, Jt proved that, in spite of 


apparent discord, in spite of parties and races 
this nation is indivisible and united when her 
ideals are threatened, or when world-wide free- 
dom and democracy were appealing to us for 
existence. Other nations have made greater 
sacrifices in defending their own lives and home- 
Jand, but you will scan the pages of history in 
vain to find such a record of unselfish sacrifice as 
marked our entry and participation in this World 
War. We were fighting neither for territory nor 
for indemnity. No financial consideration of any 
sort influenced our decision. It was a world 
fight for democracy against autocracy, and there 
was just one stand for this country to take and 
be true to her ideals, and that was to align ‘her- 
self squarely on the side of democracy. How 
nobly and unitedly she did this is common knowl- 
edge to you all. 

Do not our hearts burn with enthusiasm and 
are we not filled with gratitude and pride to 
realize that this country responded in the way 
she did and in time to stem the tide that threat- 
ened to engulf the world? Are we not, should 
we not be proud to be Americans and to feel 
that we have all had a part in this great work? 
And does not this pride give us faith in this 
country, faith to believe that right and justice 
will ultimately triumph and that the dangers 
that now threaten (and they are real dangers) 
will be wisely and rightly solved? 

We have reason also to be proud of the great- 
ness of this country in resources and future 
possibilities, for what it has stood for and for 
what it will continue to stand for. We are proud 
of the men of vision who have led _ us thus far. 
How quickly and eagerly did we accept and re- 
spond to the challenge of autocracy. In a 
large degree party differences and race differ- 
ences were forgotten or held subordinate to the 
common purpose. From factory and workshop, 
from offices and professions, from schools and 
colleges, from the farms and labor unions, from 
the cities and villages, from every hamlet and 
lonely district, from the high and the lowly, 
from the rich and poor there rallied to the colors 
the nucleus of a mighty army, which was later 
completed by the selective draft. The idle gave 
up their pleasures, the rich their opportunities, 
the working man his chance. All gave up com- 
fort for hardship and offered their lives in the 
deferice of democracy. 

All this is to be expected by the citizens of 
any country to repel invasion and to protect the 
home, but it becomes sublime when done by a 
people whose country is not directly threatened 
and whose homes are safe, when it is done for 
an ideal and to help make the world safe for 
democracy.—Address, 
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THE GROWTH OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT 


BY ARTHUR L. DREW 


Horse racing has seen its best days, and now 
it is more for ex-kings than for the average 
American. You will recall the phrase that rose 
to the lips of the racing enthusiast whenever he 
was called on to defend the sport. “Improving 
the breed of horses” he would say earnestly. 
The idea, which is a good one, will survive long 
after the pastime is gone. 

The people of the United States are inter- 
ested a great deal more in bettering the stock 
of Americans than of racehorses. Hence the 
decline in popularity of the race track. 

With thirteen states putting into practice one 
form or another of compulsory physical educa- 
tion, the movement for improving the strain of 
youngsters is spreading rapidly. In five South- 
ern states—Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Virginia—the~ state legislators 
will be asked this winter to consider 
tablishing physical education 
benefit of all the children 
wealths. 

In Massachusetts, the Health Education Com- 
mittee, which has headquarters in Boston, is sup- 
porting a bill which would set up courses for 
the teaching of health education in the public 
and normal schools of the state, and also would 
call for the appointment of a director of health 
education, with necessary associates. This di- 
rector would work in close co-operation with 
the school physicians, public health officers and 
civic agencies concerned with child welfare. 
School committees in cities and towns, or 
groups of towns, would appoint supervisors who 
would be entrusted with the task of establishing 
systematic courses in health and physical activ- 
ity. A minimum of sixty minutes of instructioa, 
exercise and play during each school day its 
called for in this bill. Lastly, the bill says: “The 
state shall appropriate annually to the State De- 
partment of Education a minimum of three 
cents per vear per child (six to eighteen vears of 
age) for the promotion, supervision and inspec- 
tion of health instruction and directed activity.” 
The responsibility for creating this new machin- 
ery is placed in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Along with this bill for health education, the 
committee is advocating the passage of an 
amendment which would insure the appointment 
of school nurses. Both measures are endorsed 


bills es- 
courses for the 
in those common- 


by the Commissioner of Education and the State 
Department of Health, as well as by an influen- 
tial coalition of Massachusetts organizations. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who is a member of the 
advisory group of the Health Education Com- 
mittee, has pointed out that thus far most of the 
to remedy physical 


efforts deficiency in the 


United States have been made by municipali- 
ties. He does not believe that the Federal and 
State governments have taken up the problem 
seriously enough as yet. This criticism, of 
course, was not directed against the bills auth- 
orized by the Health Education Committee. 

“To secure for every child in the country a 
complete course of physical training is a great 
national object in war time and_ peace time 
alike,” said the president emeritus of Harvard 
University. 

As Dr. Eliot has shown, the majority of the 
physical defects disclosed in surveys of Ameri- 
can school children are capable of being 
remedied. Here is the patch of sunlight on a 
dark situation. The thirteen states which have 
attacked the problem know that they are going 
to reach their children before it is too late for 
help. Massachusetts, with nurses and super- 
visors provided for in the health education bill, 
supplementing the work of the school physi- 
cians, would be able to keep her healthy chi!- 
dren at par and also bring her subnormal young- 
sters up to standard. 

In some of the Southern states, natural'y 
enough; the proposal to add physical education 
courses to the present curricula has met with 
opposition on the part of some teachers in 
rural districts. Perhaps it might be said, more. 
accurately, that state officials have been a little 
hasty in anticipating objections. At all events, 
the teacher in the one or two-room country 
school, whose pupils are even more in need of 
physical training than the bovs and girls of the 
urban districts, is the person least able to handle 
a new course, because of general inexperienec. 
In Massachusetts no such objection has been 
raised. Teachers are expressing themselves in 
no uncertain tone in favor of action. The 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, which his 
just heen merged with the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Federation, recommended the establishment 
of a program of physical education. The meet- 
ing in which these recommendations were 
passed was held in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. The Massachu- 
-etts Superintendents’ Association, the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and the New England Superin- 
tendents also have reported favorably upon the 
bill for health education. Parent-teacher. or- 
ganizations and other groups which keep close 
watch upen educational developments in Massa- 
chusetts also are supporting the movement. 

Thus, it will be seen, popular interest in physi- 
cal education is slowly growing from the con- 
fines of the municipality, where Dr, Eliot noted 
its beginnings, to the state, 
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UP-TO-DATE 


LY ROLAND CORTHELL 


AT LAST. 

Abraham Lincoln died in 1865. In 1867 the 
Lincoln Memorial Association was incorporated 
by act of Congress and was authorized to erect 
“a monument commemorative of the great 
Charter of Emancipation and Universal Lib- 
erty in America.” ‘The Postmaster appealed for 
funds, and all the postmasters in the country 
were to act as agents, but contributions came 
slowly and the great movement lagged until in 
1911 Congress appointed a commission to erect 
the long-talked-of memorial, and now, at last, 
after nearly fifty-five years of delay the noble 
testimonial to the savior of the nation is prac- 
tically complete. Two miles west of the capitol, 
with the Washington monument exactly half 
way between, it stands in lonely grandeur, apart 
from the noisy bustle of the city life, and will for- 
ever speak of a nation’s gratitude to the man 
who saved the Union. The memorial building 
is majestic in proportions and matchless in 
beauty. It is built of white marble quarried in 
the Colorado Rockies. It is surrounded by a 
marble colonnade. 188 feet long and 118 feet wide, 
its columns 44 feet high by 7 feet diameter. An- 
other colonnade of 36 Doric pillars surrounds the 
building itself, which rises over 100 feet above 
the base of the terrace. The building is open 
on all sides and will contain an enormous statue 
of Lincoln in a sitting posture by David C. 
French and two great paintings by Guerin, the 
great French artist. 

DIAMONDS. 

In 1867 we imported cut diamonds to the 
value of $1,370,000; in 1906 $25,594,000 worth. 
This year the grand total of precious stones im- 
ported is expected to reach $100,000,000—and 
of these $85,000,000 is in diamonds. It is esti- 
mated that the value of the diamonds in the 
country today is $2,000,000,000. The price has 
doubled since 1914. 

Secretary Houston of the Department of 
Agriculture reports that the average crop pro- 
duced by the American farmer leads the world. 
Belgium, with its intensive farming, secures a 
larger yield per acre, but their total crop falls 
short of that of the American farmer, who pro- 
duces twice as much as the German, Irish or 
Belgian farmer, three times as much as_ the 
French and six times as much as the Italian. The 
aggregate value of all our crops this year will be 
about $16,000,000,000. Our live stock is worth 
about $9,000,000,000. 


AMERICA, THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. 
The Railway Age states that in 1917 there 

were 200 railway officials receiving more than 

$20,000 annually—and 29 more than $50,000; 

18 of the 29 started between the ages of 14 and 

24 years in such small jobs as call boy, telegraph 


operator, freight office clerk, fireman, axman, 
trainmaster’s clerk, warehouseman, brakeman 
and the like. 
—o—— 
THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. 

The week of February 22-28 will be observed 
throughout the country as a grand community 
song festival, which shall express the unity of 
our national life, draw all our people nearer to 
gether, express our gratitude for peace after the 
nightmare of terrible war, and help raise our 
civilization to a higher level. The National 
Week of Song Committee of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference held in St. Louis 
last year is now backing this great annual musical 
event, first observed in 1915 by the schools, arkl 
since broadened in its sweep till it aims to include 
old and young in every community in the land, 
Men of prominence in thirty-seven states have 
endorsed the movement. _P. P. Clayton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, says: “I 
am in hearty sympathy with your plan for the 
National Week of Song, and wish you great suc- 
cess init. Song has power to unite, inspire and 
comfort.” John Philip Sousa says: “We can- 
not have too much music in this world of ours 
and I am heartily in favor of this National Week 
of Song.” 

THE YOUNGEST AVIATOR. 

Massachusetts boasts of having the youngest 
aviator in the world, Master Malcolm Reeves 
Hobbs, just three and a half years old. He ‘has 
made a number of flights with his father and is 
an enthusiastic aerial traveler. He enjoys 
straight flying, but is happiest when spinning in 
dips, dives, slips, and other startling gyrations. 

Massachusetts Hall, Harvard University, is the 
oldest college building in the United States. The 
two-hundredth anniversary of its erection falls 
within the present college year and will be suit- 
ably commemorated. 

The first locomotive in France to use oil as 
fuel made a successful experimental trip No- 
vember 26. 200 locomotives will at once be 
changed to oil burners. 

Montana seems to have struck the death blow 
of profiteering. Hereafter the cos‘ as well as 
the selling price of all commodities must be con- 
spicuously displayed. 

At a cost of $1,725,000 Chicago will have a 
stadium of concrete and marble with seats for 
100,000 people—the largest open-air gathering 
place in the world. 

The total weight of the 1923 freshman foot- 
ball eleven at Stanford University is exactly 
1,923 pounds. 
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NEW ENGLAND DINNER 


New Englanders, past and present, will have a 
dinner at Cleveland, Thursday, February 26, at 5.30 
P. M., at Hotel Winton. 


COLD STORAGE SCHOLARSHIP 


There may be cold storage scholarship, but 
there is no such thing as cold storage education, 
for education is always alive. That which dis- 
tinguishes education from scholarship is the 
fact that it has fertilizing functions as scholar- 
ship has not. Before scholarship can create 
anything, can give birth to anything, it must be 
fertilized by education. 

An incubator specialist will never put an egg 
in an incubator after it is two weeks old; would 
no more put a cold storage egg in an incubator 
than he would put a porcelain egg there. A 
porcelain egg may tempt a hen to make a nest 
where it is lying (lying in the real sense), but it 
will never deceive an incubator. 

Cold storage is very much in the lime light in 
Jegislative halls and in pure food discussions. 
It has real preserving effect for a reasonable 
time, but it never preserves the vitalizing or fer- 
tilizing quality of the egg. Indeed the tempta- 
tion to over preserve food in cold storage is 
greater than some dealers can withstand. 

Educationally cold storage is full of warnings. 
Education is a mental incubating scheme. The 
business of the school is to vitalize the human 
mind, is to utilize the fertilizing function of the 
human mind. 

The temptation is almost irresistible to make 
a child fill his mind with cold storage stuff in- 
stead of utilizing the fertilizing possibilities that 
are there. Utilize and vitalize should be high 
words in education, which they rarely are. 

A kernel of corn has two missions, one is to 
have its germ vitalize, and reproduce a thou- 
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sand other kernels, and the other is to be milled 
into meal for man or beast. 

If every kernel of corn in the world should be 
milled this year there might never be another 
kernel of corn in the world, for a billion bushels 
of meal could not create one kernel of corn, but 
one kernel of corn could in time provide corn 
enough to feed the whole world. 

Apply this illustration to the school. A man 
might know everything that has ever been 
known in science, art, and literature, in mechan- 
ics, and in every other phase of human learning, 
and if he contributed nothing new by way of 
thought or action, directly or indirectly, he 
would be as valueless to the world as anegg over 
long in cold storage. So far as he is concerned 
the world would come to an end as completely 
as corn would come to an end if the last kernel 
of corn were milled. A man can never know 
enough of anything or of everything to make 
his existence worth while unless he gives the 
world something really new as the result of his 
being here. 

The business of the school is to vitalize the 
fertilizing possibilities of the child’s mind that 
they may be utilized for human progress. 

That motto over one of the colleges at Ox- 


ford should be in every schoolroom in the 
world :— 


“He who reads and reads 
And does not what he knows, 
Is he who plows and plows 
And never sows.” 


MICHIGAN’S COMMUNITY DEMON- 
STRATION 


There is a well-nigh universal agreement 
that community leadership is indispensable to 
the evolution of a réal American democracy. It 
is equally well known that community leader- 
ship is most difficult of attainment in America. 

We have been magnifying individualistic 
rights and responsibilities for three hundred 
years. We have skillfully and artistically taught 
generation after generation with an intensity 
increasing in geometrical ratio to “watch out” 
for wrongs. This has made it legal as well as 
moral for any person or organization to do any 
amount of wrong to any one or every one if they 
could fool the courts. 

It required the World War to evolve a nation- 
wide community service with the one purpose of 
creating a purely community morale. Such was 
its success that every one now knows that it is 
possible to evolve a genuine community morale 
in times of peace. Without this community 
morale a true democracy is impossible. 

Community morale necessitates actual neigh- 
borliness of all the people with no political, sec- 
tarian, social, industrial, commercial prejudices 
or aspirations. 

None has believed it possible in America to 
have any one work for the public without work- 
ing the public in some way, and there was no 
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reason to hope for true community service until 
the World War demonstration. 

Even our best men and noblest women in 
religious ‘activity, even, honestly asked: “What 
is there in it for our brand of orthodoxy or 
liberality?” 

The only place we know where there promises 
to be a real try-out as to the possibility of a 
state-wide county, intensified, absolutely honest 
community service is in Michigan, where the 
legislature has clasped hands with the National 
Association of Community Service with A. N. 
Farmer, a master mind in such leadership, in 
charge of the work. 

We know no other man, foreign born, whose 
boyhood experiences so wonderfully combined 
life on the lower East Side in New York and the 
pioneer hardships of the Minnesota prairie, 
and whose manhood life has ‘been collegiate 
and university, scholastic and administrative. 

If Michigan and the National Society, under 
the leadership of a man raised up for such an 
hour, cannot evolve a thorough, consistent, 
inspirational community life in town and coun- 
try the case would seem to be hopeless. 

The Michigan legislature, 1919, created “A 
Community Council Commission, County Com- 
munity ‘Boards, and Community Councils.” 

While the state and the National Society give 
adequate financial assistance, the Michigan 
scheme places all responsibility upon counties 
and communities. On December 1 forty-seven 
counties and cities in nineteen other counties 
had organized under the law, and thirteen ex- 
pert county leaders had been employed. 

Community Service is fundamentally non 
partisan, non sectarian, non factional. Its ap- 
peal is to all the people, not as rich or poor, as 
native or foreign born, as employer or em- 
ployee, but as citizens. All are invited, not to 
give or accept assistance, but to work together 
for the community of which they are a part to 
make it a better place to work in, to live in. 

Community Service aims to work so thor- 
oughly with and through agencies operating in 
a community as to insure the maximum of 


community benefit for the community effort and 


expense involved. 

Community Service in action is a community 
expressing itself in an effort to supply its needs. 
From its. very nature, therefore, there can be 
no fixed program superimposed, and no pre- 
arranged method of work for an individual 
community. Programs and methods of pro- 
cedure must come as an outgrowth of commun- 
ity conditions and needs. 

Community Service is essentially a construc- 
tive rather than a remedial program. It does 
not promise immediate adjustment of every 
community problem. It is not a panacea. It 
aims, rather, to give stimulus to the study of 
conditions and needs of a community and so to 
affect causes that the unfavorable conditions 
tend to disappear. 

It is a fundamental purpose of Community 
Service to draw out the strength that is in the 


people. To this end it seeks in every possible 
way to strengthen local agencies by working 
with and through them; to co-ordinate their ac- 
tivities and thus to eliminate unnecessary dupli- 
cation and waste. This tends to secure a maxi- 
mum community benefit with a minimum com- 
munity effort. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


Barring some unforeseen catastrophe like an 
epidemic or a railroad men’s strike the Cleve- 
land meeting will be the most important educa- 
tional meeting ever held. All circumstances 
have conspired to make it such. It is more and 
more a great professional meeting. 

It has never been disturbed by educational 
politics and is not likely to be so disturbed. 
While there have always been dissatisfied indi- 
viduals, and there always will be, the membership 
is of a character that will not listen to the disaf- 
fected and so long as its affairs are creditably 
managed no disturbance is possible. 

There have never been as many educational 
leaders of any kind in any other gathering, sum- 
mer or winter, as come together at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

So long as a superintendent president makes 
the program, and has no relation to the affairs 
of the National Education Association, it is im- 
possible to have friction. The Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the Music Association, the Art Associa- 
tion, the Historical Society, the English Associa- 
tion, the Classical Association, or the Mathe- 
matical Association is always liable to have a 
tremendously significant battle over something, 
but nothing of the kind is possible at the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. These are the men 
and women who have to think in large units. 
They cannot be lined up for one phase of any 
question. This, together with the absence of 
educational politics, makes the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of vast interest 
to the educational world and makes it absolutely 
necessary that every city, state and county send 
its superintendent to this meeting, and it gives a 
guarantee that he goes there for business and 
not for any personal activity along any side line. 


oor? > 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


For the second time in a generation the De- 
partment of Superintendence meets with no im- 
portant city seeking a superintendent, and with 
no superintendent of an important city in jeop- 
ardy so far as is generally known, and never 
has there been a time when so many superin- 
tendents have had large increases in their sal- 
aries. It is certainly a time of peace and pros- 
perity for superintendents, 
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REPORT OF THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


The issue of March 18 will contain Editor Wia- 
ship’s report of the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

These reports have become an educational in- 


stitution. This will be the thirty-fourth report 
that the editor has given from personal at- 
tendance. 


No other man has written an extensive report 
of this meeting from personal attendance for 
thirty-four years. The report has always had a 
personal flavor, has always been very widely 
read. 

This year’s report promises to be the most 
interesting that has been written. 

It is suggested that every superintendent should 
have this issue of the Journal of Education sent 
to eve:y member of his Board of Education. It 
would mean much to have these members know 
how interesting and important the meeting is to 
which they send their superintendent. 

The price is ten cents mailed to individual ad- 
dresses. 

Order the Journal of Education of March 18 
for members of your Board. of Education. _ It 
will be money well invested. 


NEW ENGLAND DINNER 


New Englanders, past and present, will have a 
dinner al Cleveland, Thursday, February 26, at 5.30 
P. M., at Hotel Winton. 


NEW JERSEY’S SUCCESS 


The teachers of New Jersey, in their state- 
wide campaign for higher salaries, subscribed 
$12,000 besides paying their dues in the State 
Association. Paterson makes the minimum 
$1,200 to begin July 1, 1920. The teachers will 
receive $240 bonus before the $1,200 salary goes 
into effect. The school employees all receive $740 
bonus during the year. Passaic makes her mini- 
mum $1,200; Newark, $1,200; Jersey City, $1,400; 
Atlantic City, $1,200; Camden, $1,200, and prac- 
tically every city in the state has done something 
worth while. It looks as though the legislature 
would require all cities and school districts to 
have a $1,200 minimum salary. 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
fo every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents, 


WHY NOT TEACH? 


This is Ohio’s “Why Not Teach?” Week. Be- 
ginning last Sunday with a thousand sermons 
on the text: “Why Not Teach?” each city and 
township in Ohio had a “Why Not Teach?” 
rally. Community singing gave the tingle to the 
exercises. The most prominent men and women 
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in the community were in the game, not only as 
listeners but as speakers. 

Governor Cox inaugurated the plan, but State 
Superintendent F. B. Pearson, Dean Minich of 
the State College at Oxford, and practically all 
college and university men and city and county 
superintendents were behind with a real push. 
Dr. William H. Allen, who is prominent in the 
management of the Ohio State Reorganization 
Commission, issues a statement in which he 
says 

“It is time to stop shouting about teachers 
leaving the schools and the time to ‘get busy’ 
getting more teachers for the schools. If every 
school in the country held a ‘Why Not Teach?’ 
meeting during the spring term there would be 
no shortage. Teachers who were instrumental 
in selling millions of dollars in Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps can certainly recruit 
one or two hundred thousand new teachers to 
provide America’s future citizens with efficient 
training.” 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
fo every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 


W. H. CLEMMONS 


Hon. W. H. Clemmons, state superintendent 
of Nebraska, who had been seriously ill for sev- 
eral months, passed away on January 9, and 
John Matzen, county superintendent, Fremont, 
has been appointed state superintendent. Mr. 
Clemmons was an important factor in the educa- 
tion of the state for half a century. He estab- 
lished a normal school at Fremont many years 
ago, after the plan which made _ Valparaiso, 
Indiana, famous. Many thousand teachers got 
their scholarly and professional start at the 
Fremont Normal School. 

After his health was jeopardized the schoo! 
was sold to a religious organization and a 
college has been built upon the foundation which 
Mr. and Mrs. Clemmons laid with skill and de- 
votion. 

Mr. Matzen, who comes to the state office, is 
one of the most prominent county superinten- 
dents in the state. Dodge county has been sec- 
ond to no other county in educational efficiency, 
and the credit therefor is universally assigned 
to Mr. Matzen. 


Trinity College, Hartford, has added $1,000 to 
the salary of the professors, making it $3,500. 
Let the good work go on. 


Boston University increased the salaries of 
professors and instructors in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts thirty per cent. in 1918-1919 and made 
another increase ef thirty per cent. for 1919-20. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 3 


ROBINSON G. JONES 


The unanimous election of R. G. Jones, assist- 
ant superintendent at Cleveland, to succeed 
Frank E. Spaulding as superintendent, on the 
evening on which Spaulding retired, at a salary 
of $10,000 is unprecedented in many respects. 

Mr. Jones made a distinct success as superin- 
tendent at Rockford, Illinois, and his success at 
Cleveland could have no other equal guarantee 
than the time and the way in which he was 
elected to succeed Dr. Spaulding. 

Mr. Jones is an Ohio product. He graduated 
at Ohio Northern University at Ada, and taught 
in various schools in Ohio, as well as in high 
schools in Illinois. He earned his Master’s de- 
gree by brilliant work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He is forty-eight years 
of age, four years Dr. Spaulding’s junior. Few 
men have had such an opportunity as that which 
awaits Jones in Cleveland. 


FRANK-E. SPAULDING 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding leaves the superin- 
tendency at Cleveland at a salary of $12,000 and 
becomes dean of education at Yale at a salary of 
$8,000. Dr. Spaulding makes the financial sacri- 
fice without regret partly because of his appre- 
ciation of the new work upon which he enters 
and also because the strenuous work of the 
superintendency since his return from overseas 
has been a greater strain than he cares to con- 
tinue, 

Spaulding is fifty-two years of age, is a grad- 
uate of Amherst College, 1885; studied in Leip- 
sic, Berlin, Sorbonne and Paris, 1887-1894, re- 
ceiving his doctorate at Leipsic in 1894. He 
studied* with Stanley Hall at Clark University, 
1894-95. 

Dr. Spaulding taught two years at Louisville, 
Kentucky; superintendent at Ware, Mass.; su- 
perintendent at Passaic, New Jersey; superin- 
tendent at Newton, Mass.; superintendent at 
Minneapolis, Minn.; superintendent at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and was high man in educational service 
overseas. Dr. Spaulding is the only public 
school educator ever appointed to the General 
Education Board. 

His opportunity at Yale is all that could be 
desired, and the responsibility is equal to the 
opportunity. If he can make a Department of 
Kducation at Yale University it will be an 
achievement worthy anyone’s aspiration. 

In his letter of resignation Dr. Spaulding ex- 
presses his appreciation of his opportunity at 
Yale :— 

“Yale University promises opportunities un- 
surpassed of their kind; opportunities for the 
professional preparation not only of teachers, but 
especially of educational leaders,—superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, and normal school 
and college teachers. 


“The most fundamental and pressing need of 
American education today, a need that promises 


to become even more acute in the immediate fu- 
ture, is that of competent professional leader- 
ship. There is need of many more, and muca 
better prepared leaders, than are developing 
either through experience or as products of exist- 
ent training institutions. 

“The opportunity of having a part in the pro- 
fessional preparation of hundreds of those who 
will immediately determine the educational 
ideals, policies, and plans of procedure through- 
out the country in the next generation, appeals 
to me as an opportunity for farther-reaching 
educational s¢rvice than that of helping to deter- 
mine for the immediate present the ideals, poli- 
cies and plans in any single city, however large 
and influential. 

“Moreover, I feel a measure of responsibility 
for trying to make generally available through 
publications—which it is impossible to prepare 
under the stress of the executive duties of a su- 
perintendency—and for transmitting directly to 
others whatever of value may have been devel- 
oped through my varied experiences of twenty- 
five years’ continuous service as a school super- 
intendent.” 


THOMAS W. CHURCHILL 


The appointment of Thomas W. Churchill of 
New York as chairman of the committee of the 
National Security League for an aggressive 
campaign among the business men and public 
spirited citizens of the country in the interest of 
a thrift wage for all teachers, calls attention to 
the fact that Mr. Churchill has long been one of 
the notable forces in educationally sane prog- 
ress. He is one of the most brilliant men who 
has honored the National Education <Associa- 
tion with his presence on the program, and 
despite the demands of a large and important 
legal practice has always been ready to give 
time and thought to whatever effort promised 
to benefit teachers. 

Mr. Churchill has been a consistent advocate 
of the theory that nothing could be done to pro- 
mote the better education of the children that 
did not primarily function in and through the 
teaching force. He has never failed to cham- 
pion every phase of education that has promised 
to make teachers more effective in their teach- 
ing in school and in educational leadership in 
school and out, and he now enters upon the 
most important professional and patriotic work 
he has ever undertaken. With the vast efficient 
machinery of the National Security League at 
his command, he wi'l get a hearing for teachers 
that could be secured in no other way. 


@-0-@-e-@-e —— -- - 


The thirtu-fourth Winship Renort of the meeting 
F the Department of Superintendence will he an 
the Journal of Educalion of March 18. Order it sent 
fo every member of your Boerd of Education. Price, 
ten eents. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


HOT AIR. 


“A lecturer told us that warming the air cools it. If 
that is true what do we have stoves and furnaces 
for?” 

Tut, tut, brother. Take your instructor’s asser- 
tion with a broader vision; for what he said is prac- 
tically true of the air out of doors. Let us put the 
idea a bit more concisely: If a mass of air is to be 
cooled by nature’s method, it first must be warmed. 

Let us take a block of air on the ground extending 
nearly seven miles in height—for convection, or mix- 
ing does not reach higher. Let us also suppose it to 
be quickly and thoroughly mixed. Now, when mixed 
the temperature will not be the same at different 
heights. It will be much colder at the top than at 
ground level. It will also be inert and motionless 
within itself. 

But if several thousand cubic feet of air at ground 
level be suddenly warmed, say twenty degrees, it will 
expand and become lighter; and becoming lighter it 
will, of course, float upward; and as it floats upward 
it not only cools by expansion but it constantly en- 
counters air that is still colder. So it keeps on until 
finally its excess of temperature is lost. Thus the 
warming the given body of air was necessary to bring 
about its cooling. Let us admit that the statement 
at the beginning of this communication is meretri- 
cious in effect. 

Here is another; it is true, but it is quite as mere- 
tricious as the former statement: “More air goes 
up than comes down”; that is, the weight of air of 
ascending currents is greater than that of descend- 
ing currents. Who will explain? 

J. W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CLEAR-CUT WISDOM AND INSPIRATION. 
BY DR. RICHARD R. LYMAN 
University of Utah 
I greatly appreciate the virile and thoroughly mod- 
ern Americanism to be found in nearly every line of 
your recent contribution to the education of our coun- 
try entitled “Danger Signals for Teachers.” All 
America is indebted to you for pointing out so 
thoughtfully in this hour of need the educational 
dangers that are ahead of us and the course which 
we, as Americans, must follow if we avoid them. This 
volume is filled with clear-cut wisdom and inspiration. 


—!_o——- 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO CORNELL. 


From Constantinople to Cornell is the Odyssey of 
Aram Babayan, who after escaping by a mere chance 
the horrors of-the massacres and deportations and 
Starvation in Armenia, is in America to become a 
student in Cornell University. When he completes 
his course there he plans to return to his native land 
equipped to aid in the rehabilitation of his people. 

Aram will have none of his own immediate family 
to work for. All of them were killed by the Turks or 
died from hunger or exposure while being driven 
across the desert. There were twenty-four in all— 
father, mother, sisters and brothers, and other kin. 

He knows the certain fate of all but one or two of 
the girls and fears for them a fate worse than death 
in some harem. Thus far he has not heard of them 
among the many thousands rescued from degradation 
and cared for by the Near East Relief, 


The Babayan family lived in Kostamouni and were 
prosperous. Shortly before the massacres began 
Aram, who had been educated in Roberts College, 
Constantinople, had been on a visit to his home and, 
he learned afterward, had been marked for one of 
the first victims to be slaughtered. He was known as 
an educated young man and consequently to be 
dreaded by the Turks. What saved him was a sum- 
mons from Constantinople to report for military duty 
at once. 

He left Kostamouni only a few hours ahead of the 
assassins, and arriving in Constantinople found he had 
been ordéred to duty with the Turkish army in which 
he had been rated as a lieutenant in the reserve. 

Aram, of course, favored the Allies, and he man- 
aged to escape serving against them by obtaining a 
transfer to the Turkish navy. He was assigned to 
one of the older ships and worked for two years or 
more as a coal passer under almost unbelievable con- 
ditions of hard work and scanty food. 

But Aram endured all these for the sake of not 
having to fight actively against the Allies as he would 
have had he remained in the army. Finally, when the 
Armistice came, he got out of the Turkish navy and 
soon after learned of the fate of his family and 
relatives. 


THAT OLD TIN CAN. 


Think of the tin can for what it really is—a won- 
der of the times. Think of it as a monument to pa- 
tient achievement in our personal interests. 

Once this tin can lay inert in the earth in its orig- 
inal elements — had lain there since Time began — 
awaiting the hand of man that should bring it forth, 
make the metal, give it shape and crown it with 
great usefulness. 

And while it thus lay, awaiting its destiny, there 
likewise lay those other ingredients from which 
Nature herself should bring forth the products of 
garden, orchard and field, so wonderfully nourish- 
ing and delicious. ‘ 

What a tribute could be written to what Earth 
holds in trust for her people! How she holds in one 
hand the secret of the peach, the pineapple, the suc- 
culent vegetable! How she holds in the other the no 
less wonderful secret of the means that shall carry 
her bounty to any table — anywhere — any time of 
the year. 

Today, all these ingredients lie dormant together. 
Tomorrow, rising from the earth they meet again, 
each to triumph in “the miracle on your table.” 

But Nature’s triumph means man’s triumph also. 
The tin can of commerce was not born in a day nor 
without great industrial travail. In the beginning 
each canner made his own cans, and a workman in 
those days could make by hand 150 per day. 

Today, production of more than six billion (6,000,- 
000,000) cans annually for the canned food output of 
America is significant of the development of the tin 
can industry, and of the canned food industry, as 
well, which makes all these millions upon millions 
of cans necessary. 

The “tin” can is a steel can, coated with tin. It is 
a product of science, of scientific research by hun- 
dreds of specialists who have studied every step of 
evolution beginning with analysis of the steel itself. 

For example, over a period of years, picked men 
from the laboratories of great organizations united 
in the common effort of developing the tin container. 
Special “heats” of steel were experimented with, 
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foods packed in the cans produced from the steel, 
and the results recorded with ‘scientific accuracy. 
The thickness of the tin coating became a matter of 
scientific determination. Methods of sealing and 
imperviousness of joints are subjects of closest 
scientific scrutiny. 


FIVE POINTS OF CORRELATION. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT RALPH C. JENKINS 


Terryville, Connecticut 


I. Every written lesson is a writing lesson. 
II. Every written lesson is a spelling lesson. 
III. Every oral lesson is a music lesson. 

IV. Every oral lesson is a civics lesson. 

V. Every lesson is a language lesson. 


A COLLECTION OF HIEROGLYPHS. 


Rydal Mount, 
Hetton-le-Hole, S. O. 

Sir: Professor Sayce, the eminent and veteran Ox- 
ford philologist, writes me:— 

“I am entirely at one with you on the subject of 
Fonetic or Simplified Spelling, and I wish we could 
reform our contradictory and systemless collection 
of hieroglyphs which takes the place of it. Quite 
apart from the loss of time and labor involved in 
learning it, it is the chief obstacle to English be- 
coming what otherwise it would be likely to become, 
the universal language. 

“I was spending a year during the war in Japan, 
and lecturing to the students in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, and was there struck by this fact: 
Between English spelling and the use of the Chi- 
nese characters by the Japanese, which English and 
American residents regard as a mark of barbarism, 
there is little fundamental difference! 

“But I am too old to fight the old battles any 
more; that must be left to younger men. I still hold 
to what I wrote in my ‘Introduction to the Science of 
Language,’ which can, therefore, still be quoted as 
expressing my convictions. 

“T am afraid we must not expect much from 
America. Mr. Roosevelt’s death was a great loss.” 

I hope “your great country” as Mr. Gladstone styled 
you to Mr. Edison, will follow the footsteps of 
Franklin, Webster, March, Whitney, Lounsbury, etc., 
and pleasingly disappoint the veteran and erudite 
professor in his advancing years. 

Yours, etc., 
H. Drummond. 


THE CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 


BY A. S. HALE 
C unty Superintendent, Bison, S. D. 


Many skilled teachers have been lost because of 
poor living conditions. With at least equal pay and 
equally good living conditions, it is patent that we 
will be in position to compete with other business, for 
the teacher in the rural school generally is pretty 
much her own boss. But equal wages will not be suf- 
ficient unless living conditions are attractive. Just 
so long as poor accommodations are to be had in the 
country, then just so long will good teacher timber 
consider life too short to spend part of it under such 
conditions. 

A congenial boarding place should be provided not 
more than a mile from the school; the teacher should 
have a room of her own, preferably heated or at 


least a quiet place where her work can be done with- 
out distraction. Being treated as “a member of the 
family” is not always desirable. Teachers are busi- 
ness and professional men and women and their 
work of teaching is important business and should 
so be regarded. 

In case a satisfactory boarding place cannot be se- 
cured it becomes the duty of the district to provide 
a home at the school. Teachers’ cottages have passed 
the experimental stage. About the tnly requirement 
to make them successful is a teacher who wants that 
kind of a school. There are plenty of them, depend- 
able men and women, married or unmarried, perhaps 
with dependents and plenty of others who have de- 
sired just such accommodations. A school with a 
cottage is sought for and the teacher question is 
solved with the furnishing of a good little home at 
the schoolhouse. Not a single school in the county 
having a cottage began school late. Those schools 
were taken early. 


DANGER SIGNALS. 
[Arthur H. Chamberlain, in Sierra News.] 


“Danger Signals for Teachers.” By Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor of Journal of Education. Forbes & Co. 
204 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Books there are for teachers, many of them and 
good ones. For the young or inexperienced teach- 
ers, however, most of our books fall short of the 
mark. The average writer upon educational problems 
has developed a vocabulary and terminology foreign 
to popular speech and understanding. The Univer- 
sity Professor-Author through his contributions to 
educational literature attempts, too often, to reveal 
to those who teach children, the results of his philo- 
sophic reflections and scientific researches and inves- 
tigations in the laboratory. Those who train teach- 
ers build up, many times, books on pedagogy around 
their daily life in the model school. The principles 
laid down in the books do not square with actual life 
conditions as they are found in those real clinics, the 
everyday schoolrooms. 

“Danger Signals for Teachers” is “different.” Dr. 
Winship knows schools as they are in every quarter 
of the country. He appreciates their strengths and 
weaknesses, knows teachers and children and men 
and women, and the real world of today. He is at 
once a philosopher, a teacher, a man among men, a 
student of practical affairs, an idealist. He sees 
things as they are and points the way with a keen 
vision and a ready pen to things as they should be. 
Always an optimist, his work is constructive. 

“Danger Signals” sets forth in a number of brief, 
snappy chapters, many an old established principle, 
in such new guise as to make the book as interesting 
as a story. Lessons and illustrations are drawn from 
a wide experience and accurate knowledge gained 
at first hand. The new demands in education are 
clearly shown. No teacher, young or old, can fail to 
profit from a reading of the book, which in the 
hands of the present reviewer was not put down 
until finished. The book is full of sound common 
sense and many a deep principle is hammered home 
through simple, direct language, anecdote and epi- 
gram. In the fourteen chapters of part one, Danger 
Signals in Schools; four chapters of part two, Dan- 
ger Signals Out of School; seventeen chapters devoted 
to other danger signals and a dozen and a half sec- 
tions setting out the danger signals for public edu- 
cation, the book is a real contribution to the educa- 
tional literature of the day. A. H. C, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT BREAKS WITH LANSING. 


‘Congress and the country received a genuine 
surprise on February 14, when it was announced 
that President Wilson had broken with Secretary 
of State Lansing, and had virtually invited his 
resignation, which was immediately given. It 
appears from the President’s letter to Mr. Lan- 
sing that he felt, when they were still in Paris, 
that Mr. Lansing accepted with increasing re- 
luctance “the guidance and direction” which he 
sought to give him; and that, in view of the 
Secretary's “reluctance and divergence of judg- 
ment’ it would now relieve him of embarrass- 
ment if the Secretary would give his office un, 
and afford the President an opportunity “to 
select some one whose mind would more will- 
ingly go along” with his. Mr. Lansing cheer- 
fully and courteously acquiesced, and in his letter 
of resignation explained and defended his 
course, and stated that he should have resigned 
as long ago as January, 1919, if he had not 
feared that such action would be misinterpreted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL GRIEVANCE. 


The President's special grievance, it appears 
from his letter, was that the Secretary, during 
the President’s illness, had repeatedly called the 
heads of the executive departments into confer- 
ence, although no one but the President had 
authority to do this. It is not clear what the 
President expected would be done with the im- 
portant questions arising in all of the depart- 
ments, during the more than five months in 
which he was nearly inaccessible, and for most 
of the time unable to see Mr. Lansing or any 
one else except his physicians. There was no se- 
crecy about these meetings of the Cabinet, which 
began as far back as October 14, and 
were attended by the President’s secretary, Mr. 
Tumulty, and sometimes by his physician, Rear 
Admiral Grayson. 


HOOVER NOT A CANDIDATE. 


Herbert Hoover has definitely announced that 
he is not a candidate for a presidential nomina- 
tion, and that no one is authorized to speak for 
him politically. As to his party affiliations, his 
statement throws no light upon his attitude: 
further than that he could not vote with a party 
dominated by groups who seek to set aside our 
constitutional guarantees for free speech and 
free representation and hope to re-establish con- 
trol of the government for profit or privilege, nor 
with a party dominated by groups hoping for 
any form of socialism; but, if the treaty goes over 
to the presidential election, with necessary 
reservations, ke will vote with the party that 
stands by the League. Whether he will count at 
all as a factor in the presidential contest remains 
therefore an enigma, to be solved only by future 
cevelopments. 


ANOTHER RACE RIOT. 


There has been another race riot—this time 


at Lexington, Kentucky— which recalls, in some 
respects, that at Omaha, Nebraska, in the later 
phases of which General Leonard Wood did 
such good service in restoring peace and bring- 
ing the leaders to justice. In Lexington it was 
the old story of a white mob organized to lynch 
a negro criminal. The criminal had confessed 
his crime and had been sentenced to death by 
the proper tribunal; but the mob stormed the 
court house in an attempt to lynch him. A 
guard of militiamen, who had been called out to 
preserve order and to protect the prisoner, fired 
upon the mob, and four of those in it were killed 
and a number wounded. Later, at the summons 
of the Governor, Federal troops were sent to 
re-enforce the militiamen, and martial law was 
declared. 


A CHEERING DROP IN FOOD PRICES. 


The average citizen will be a good deal 
cheered by the drop in certain food prices in the 
wholesale markets in Chicago. There have been 
two 50-cent drops in flour prices,—the price per 
barrel falling from $14.25 to $13.25. Butter, 
which was selling to the retailer last December 
at 75 cents, is now quoted at 61 cents. Fresh 
eggs from the country are now selling to the 
retailer as low as 56} cents, and promise to go 
lower soon; and potatoes, which were whole- 
saling two weeks ago at from $5.25 to $5.75 per 
hundred pounds, are now wholesaling at $4.65 


-to $4.85. These are encouraging figures for 


the consurrer, and foreshadow a corresponding 
lowering of retail prices throughout the country. 


THE FEDERATION IN POLITICS. 


The American Federation of Labor has en- 
tered upon a general campaign to secure its ends 
through a direct control of Congress. It calls 
upon its members in all groups to join, in the 
primaries and at the polls, in supporting candi- 
dates whom it regards as friendly, and in defeat- 
ing those whom it looks upon as hostile. It 
plans to put an army of organizers into the field, 
to canvass actively the Congressional districts, 
and to do everything possible to obtain gov- 
ernors, judges and legislatures who are friendly 
to labor. It intends to present its platform to 
the Republicans; and, if they do not accept it, tc 
the Democrats, and to support whichever party 
adopts it. Apparently, the formation of a sep- 
arate Labor Party is not at present contemplated 


PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 


The session of the British Parliament, which 
opened on February 19, promises to be 
a long and hectic one. Settlement of the Irish 
question, adjustment of coal mining controversies 
on an enduring basis, regulation of the liquor 
traffic, insurance against unemployment, regula- 
tion of working hours and minimum wages 
were among the topics touched upon in the 
King’s speech. Probably the most controver- 
sial qvestions will be the Irish bill and the pro- 
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posed nationalization of mines and railroads. 
‘he Labor Party is increasingly strong and 
active, and there are some well-informed observ- 
ers who look to see a demand for a general elec- 
tion, and a possible overturn of the Lloyd-George 
Cabinet. Financial questions and international 
relations are certain to bulk large. 


LENINE AND THE “CO-OPERATIVES.” 

All pretence that the Russian “co-operatives.” 
with whom it is proposed to begin international! 
trade relations, are so separated from the Soviet 
Government that they can be dealt with witlout 
helping to build up Lenine and Trotzky has been 
abandoned. The “co-operatives” have been su 
re-organized that their control has been placed 
absolutely under the Moscow Government—each 
co-operative group being dominated by Soviet 
members, and the complete control of the soci- 
eties being vested in a central direction under the 
thumb of Lenine. Dealing with the “co-opera- 
tives” becomes therefore equivalent to a recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government and that govern- 
ment will reap the benefit of it. 


THE POET, THE TEACHER AND THE 
CHILD 


BY JOSEPH PEARLMAN 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The little boy who sang in Sunday - School 
about the “consecrated cross-eyed bear,” is 
only one illustration of many long-suffering chil- 
dren who grapple in vain with the adult phrase- 
ology of the songs and poems given them to 
memorize in school. We do not, of course, 
mean that children should not learn the words 
of such songs as “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” in spite 
of any difficulties these may offer, but the pecu- 
liar reason for teaching these intelligently does 
not cover a host of other poems and songs 
which are often forced upon our pupils. We 
need in this matter a new standard, rigorously 
applied. 

“What poem shall I teach?” is a problem that 
often confronts the teachers. Selecting a poem 
that will in addition to satisfying a high stan- 
dard of poetry, make a direct appeal to the 
child, is indeed difficult. It is not enough that 
it possess those emotional, ethical and stylistic 
qualities which determine its appropriateness 
for the classroom; if it lacks the power to draw 
the child into a world he understands and ap- 
preciates, then it must necessarily fall short in 
attractiveness and interest. Only a cursory 
glance through our school readers reveais fre- 
quent cases of ineptitude on the part of the edi- 
tors in the selection of appropriate poetic ma- 
terial for the classroom. Too often we find 
the child simply babbling a series of unintel- 
ligible words without in the least understanding 
either the matter or, what is of greater impor- 
tance, the import of the poem as related to ac- 
tual life. And the reason for this is obvious. 
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The child is asked to digest the product of a 
mature mind and to render an_ intelligent ap- 
preciation either in the form of explanation or 
memorization. How can he be expected to do 
this, even with the aids the teacher offers, un- 
less the subject-matter is closely related to his 
own life? 

The teacher who understands the delicate 
task of feeding and training the child imagina- 
tion knows that it is worse than a waste of time 
to teach a child poetry that is less than the best 
or to try to force upon him poems that do not 
naturally touch his interest and his wonderings 
about the concrete things of his daily life—the 
trees, the hills, the clouds, his mother, teacher 
and playmates, the city streets or the woods 
and garden. The passing holidays also furnish 
a vivid, joyous procession of realities in the 
child world. Bird Day, Flag Day, Arbor Day, 
Mothers’ Day, as well as Christmas, Fourth of 
July and Thanksgiving, are natural themes for 
child song and verse. The honored dead never 
die, live more surely in this yearly life of chil- 
dren than anywhere else. So comes _ their 
earth immortality, given in trust in the hands 
of the child, talked of and sung of on our re- 
membering days. 

And over and above all this—past the roof- 
tops and trees, past the dimmest star—lies an- 
other land which is the child’s very own, the 
land of hero and fairy, of “happy ever after” 
and “long ago’”—that world real to child 
life and as important as the visible world in 
which he plays his little part. Of these two 
worlds is the poetry of children made. 

As a portal opening upon a vista of child life, 
Annette Wynne’s “For Days and Days, a Year- 
round Treasury of Verse for Children,” fills a 
long-felt need of the schoolroom and _ home. 
“Only now and then,” declares a well known 
critic in characterizing the volume, “a poet 
comes amongst us who in the full development 
of adult faculties still remains intuitionally and 
imaginatively a child; who can, not with mere 
literary wizardry, but with absolute mood and 
experience, express, picture and interpret the 


_child’s wonderful world.” In providing our 


children with “a chart for sailing the illimitable 
seas of a child’s wonder,” the author has paved 
the way for the attractive reading and study of 
poetrv—a pedagogical road hitherto beset with 
seemingly unsurmountable obstacles. These 
original poems take the child into his own 
world of reality and romance. He feels them, 
breathes them, lives them, and his interest, ever 
prepared to flag or rise, assumes such propor- 
tions that an intelligent appreciation naturally 
follows. And memorization, always a perplex- 
ing problem to the teacher, loses its former un- 
attractiveness and becomes a pleasure to the 
child. who repeats well known exneriences with 
a gusto that only thorough familiarity with the 
subject-matter can induce. 


We are convinced that the possession of this 
volume by the teacher will prove a valuable asset 
to her teaching equipment. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ. A biography. By 
Lucy Allen Paton. With illustrations. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
423 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Radcliffe has never been exploited, and scholarship 
at Radcliffe has never been excelled. Nowhere in the 
world has it been possible for a young woman to 
have higher, broader, keener scholastic opportuni- 
ties than at Radcliffe; and the special conditions 
which have given the college this distinction were 
largely due to Mrs. Louis Agassiz — Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz—through whom, forty years ago, the eminent 
professors of Harvard gave young ladies at the “Har- 
vard Annex” as rare scholastic opportunities 
young men could get in the Harvard Yard. 

Now, for the first time, it is possible for one to get 
a glimpse of the relation of Mrs. Agassiz to Radcliffe, 
and therefore the best possible appreciation of what 
Radcliffe is and the way it has become what it is. 

More than this, “The Life of Elizabeth Cary Agas- 
siz” lets one get a view of Louis Agassiz that has 
never been possible until now. There was a man as 
far removed from exploitation as Radcliffe, but in 
these pages, through these letters, one gets glimpses, 
now and then, behind the scenes in a most entranc- 
ing way. 

Incidentally there are highly suggestive views of 
Henry W. Longfellow, Charles W. Eliot, Arthur Gil- 
man, William James, Henry L. Higginson, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Mrs. August Hemenway, Professor 
William Watson Goodwin, Alexander Agassiz, Mrs. 
Quincy Agassiz Shaw, Owen Wister, Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Dean and Mrs. L. B. R. Briggs, Agnes Irwin 
and Alice Longfellow. To us there is nothing more 
compelling in the entire book than President Eliot’s 
description of the Educational Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and the hearing upon the 
granting of the charter to Radcliffe College. “The 
Life of Elizabeth Cary Agassiz” is a book that should 
be read by those who wish to see at its best certain 
phases of life in Boston and Cambridge, Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 


THE VOYAGE OF A VICE-CHANCELLOR. With a 
Chapter on University Education in the United States. 
By Arthur Everett Shipley, Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge; Vice-Chancellor of the University; Hon. 
D. S. C. Princeton; Hon. LL.D. Michigan. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A commission of English educators, headed by the au- 


thor, made a sojourn in the United States of a number 
of weeks during the spring of 1919. This visit was 
utilized for the purpose of coming into relations with 
the heads of the American colleges and with others in- 
terested in regard to arrangements for the exchange of 
instructors and of students. 

One sometimes wearies of English accounts of visits 
to America. Dr. Shipley says that at a dinner at the 
University Club, Chicago, he almost fell asleep in the 
midst of his own speech, and literally dozed off while 
others were speaking, awakening suddenly as from a 
nightmare in which he dreamed that he had heard that 
before. 

Whatever one may think of other accounts of English 
visits to America this “Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor” has 
not a dry minute in it, for it is intelligence in the key of 
G, and brightness raised to the nth power. There is not 
a suggestion of unappreciation anywhere in it. For 
faithful description, for brilliant flashes of insight into 
American characteristics, for seeing us as we ought to 


see ourselves we have read nothing at all comparable to 
this report of Arthur Everett Shipley. 


MAKING ‘TIN CAN TOYS. By Edward Thatcher. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50 net. 

If there is a limit to inventive genius, educational 
and juvenile, Edward Thatcher has reached the end 
of that limit. He is the originator of Tin Can Toys, 
and his title is not likely to be challenged. He takes 
all sizes and shapes of cans and gives specific in- 
structions as to making them into fascinating toys 
and useful articles, — toy auto trucks, boats of all 
kinds, locomotives, waterwheels, tool boxes, wind- 
mills, aeroplanes, also articles for camp and kitchen 
equipment,—coffee pots, boiling pails, frying pans, ete. 
The materials for making these toys are plentiful 
and inexpensive—cans are everywhere—and the tools 
needed are few and simple. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
EUROPE. By H. W. Fairbanks. San _ Francisco, 
California: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
Paper. 

Mr. Fairbanks has made an interesting “Geography 
of California,” and he has developed the “Geography 
of Europe” according to the problem method. The 
book includes the changes brought about by the re- 
cent war. Suffice it to say that it is “different”; that 
it is a book that we shall keep at hand for ready ref- 
erence; that it is genuinely modern in method as well 
as information; that it so simplifies and clarifies the 
learning of the Geography of Europe that it can be 
readily taught by any teacher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A War Catechism.” By W. W. Earnest. superin- 
tendent of schools, Champaign, Ill. Price, 20 cents. 

“An Introduction to the Industrial History of Eng- 
land.” By Abbott Payson Usher, Ph. D. Price, $2.50— 
“The Study of Nations.” By Harriet E. Tuell. Price, 
80 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Junior English Grammar.” By C. H. Ward. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Junior Science.” By John C. Hessler. 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn Company. 

“A Spanish Commercial Reader.” By John Warren. 
Price, $1.20.—‘tLongmans’ Modern French Course’—Part 
IIT. By T. H. Bertenshaw. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Woman of Forty.” By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Price, 
$1.25.—“Every Step in Canning.” By Grace Viall Gray. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

“Broad Stripes and Bright Stars.” By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 

“Elementary Economics.” By Frank Tracy Carlton.— 
“French Dramatic Reader.” By Maloubier and Moore. 
Price, $1.00.—‘Theodore Roosevelt.” By James Morgan. 
Price, $1.00.—“Teaching by Projects.” By Charles A. 
McMurry. Price, $1.32.—“The Essentials in Psychol- 
ogy.” By W. B. Pillsbury. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 
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Recently a friend traveling in the Oriert wrote us 
tellingof his surprise at seeing a well-dressed China- 
man wearing Boston Garters outside his trousers. 


Though Bostons 


are worn inevery As Seen 


country in the 


world, probably In China 


nowhereclseona 


public thorough- 


Travelers know 
that the Boston 
Garter is worn 
everywhere. Men 
the world over 
appreciate the 


fare conld he have seen comfort and long wear 

them in use. And even” given by the Boston— 
| in China this pictur- superior service which 
esque way of wearing is the result of our pol- 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 


~ is unusual, icy of Quality First. 
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Jowomsicws) Danger Signals 
msAcuers | for Teachers 
By 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor,“‘Journal 0f Education” 


A: E- WINSHIP 


This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal toall teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century | 
and every teacher knows that whatever he | 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 | 
FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 


IN THE. MILK 
PRODUCED BY THIS COW 
IN ONE YEAR WAS EQUAL 
| | TO THE FOOD VALUE IN 
| (HE BODIES OF THESE 
| | FIVE 1100 LB. STEERS 


Can Use them. 


OF HUMAN FOOD 


“Are You Teaching As 
| 


THE FOOD VALUE 


We will loan them to any | 
cording to the distance from Chicago. 
If you shou.d decide to keep the stencils permanently, we will sell them to you at 50 cents a set. 
\vrite now for our new stencil plan and list of booklets and other aids to teaching agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 


Sample Stencil from Cow Set 
Full Size Stencil 30x38 inches 


Each set of charts covers one subject; no set covers all subjects. 
These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical and interesting. 
Any child; in the primary grades as well as in the upper grades in both town and country schools, 


HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 


sriculture in Your Schools? 
Our Stencils Were Prepared Especially to Help You 


These Stencils are perforated patterns of our large lecture 
COW GREATEST PRODUCER charts. 
sheet is 30 x 38 inches. 

With them your pupils can make charts on the blackboard. 
Or permanent paper or cloth charts for your school. 


1. Corn Is King 8. Weeds Mean Waste 
2. Alfalfa on Every Farm 9. Home Economics and Sant- 
3. A Fertile Soil Means a tation 

Prosperous People 10. Fight the Fly — 
4. Live Stock on Every Farm 11. Great Forward Movement 
5. The Cow Ba sg Farming in Education 

More Profitab 

12. Diversified Farmi for 

6. Greater Profits the the South 

Oat Crop 13 Home Canning by the Cold 
7. Make More from Your Farm Pack Method 

Poultry 


We also have stencils on the following subjects prepared 
especially for use in schools using the Rotation Plan for Vital- 
izing the ‘Teaching of Agriculture. 


teacher for the mere cost of postage — from 6 to 24 cents per set ac- 


Each set consists of from ten to fifteen sheets; each 


SUBJECTS 


Rope Knots—Second Year’s Work 
Making Things—Second Year's Work 
Carpentry Werk—Third Year’s Work 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


- 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage — 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


give them the supporting 


MASSACHUSET1S 


ZDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Wlectinss to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

19-20-21: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational 
Education Association of the Mid- 
dle West joint meeting at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Office secretary. 
Clotilde Ware, 140 West 42d 
Street, New York. 

23-28: Department 


of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. 


Cleveland. 


23: School Garden Association of 
America. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Secretary, E. F. Murphy, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

JULY. 
4-10: National Education Associa- 


tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Nearly three hun- 
dred persons have registered in the 
new Institute for Church Workers at 
the University of Chicago. Many 
Chicago churches are represented by 
large delegations. Practical courses 
in Bible-study, religious education, 
church organization, and recreationa} 
activities are given every Monday 
evening during the Winter Quarter, 
all sessions to be held in Emmons 
Blaine Hall. 

The aim of the Institute is to offer 
opportunity for training in church 
efficiency. Each evening is divided 
into three periods, the first for Bible 
study to be conducted by Dean 
Shailer Mathews, Dr. J. M. P. Smith. 
and Dr. Shirley J. Case; the second 
for specialized groups in courses on 
Sunday-school methods, “scouting,” 
as applied to the church, Bible-story 
telling, the church and the commun- 
ity, and the religious development of 
the child; and the third for participa- 
tion in play and game _ exercises, in 
which non-equipment games and rec- 
reational programs will be illustrated 
by specialists. 

Joseph Manson Artman, director 


of vocational training, is in general 
charge of the work. 

EVANSTON. Northwestern Uni- 
versity faculty have a salary increase 
of twenty-five per cent. dating from 
September. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. The State 
Teachers’ College faculty has had an 
increase of ten per cent. to date back 
to September 1. This is the second 
increase since last June. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Division of Uni- 
versity Extension of the State De- 
partment of Education is offering to 
residents of Boston and vicinity a 
course in Oral English for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to acquire or 
improve ability in addressing an 
audience in an easy, natural and con- 
vincing manner. 

Almost every person who works 
for a living or is a member of a club 
or an organization is called upon art 
some time or other to stand on his 
feet and address his fellows. In- 
ability to do this successfully is 
sometimes a great handicap, and can 
only be overcome by practice in 
speaking under the direction of a 
competent instructor. During the 
progress of the course instruction 
will be given in platform deportment, 
debating, parliamentary procedure, 
collecting materials for debates, 
writing speeches and delivering ad- 
dresses for various occasions. 

Enrollment in the course is open to 
both men and women, and since it is 
the plan of the department to ‘ar- 
range for a limited number of small 
classes, persons interested are urged 
to enroll at once. The course con- 
sists of twelve lessons. The cost of 
instruction is free, the only expense 
to applicants being an_ enrollment 
charge of $1. Persons who wish to 
enroll in this class should write at 
once for further information to 
Division of University Extension, 
State House, Boston. The first meet- 
ing of the class was held on Thurs- 
day evening, February 19, 1920, at the 
Boston Normal Art School, Exeter 
street, Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE. The school com- 
mittee has unanimously adopted a 
new schedule of salaries for teachers 


and employees of the Cambridge 
schools which gives increases ranging 
from $132 to $1,000 annually. The 
new schedule is retroactive, going 
into effect January 1. 

Under the new apportionment the 
salary of the superintendent of schools 
is increased from $5,000 to $6,000, and 
that of assistant superintendent from 
$2,300 to $2,800, 

The schedule follows :— 

For high schools—Head master, 
minimum, $3,580, increase $520, maxi- 
mum $4,120, increase $420; masters, 
minimum $2,500, increase $460, maxi- 
mum $3,220, increase $420; masters, 
heads of departments, minimum $3,136, 
maximum $3,616, increase $616; heads 
of departments, men, minimum $1,932, 
increase $132, maximum $2,772, in- 
crease $632; heads of departments, 
women, minimum $1,644, increase $384, 
maximum $2,220, increase $636; teach- 
ers, men, minimum $1,536, increase 
$336, maximum $2,376, increase $476; 
teachers, women, minimum $1,248, in- 
crease $408, maximum $1,824, increase 
$480; coach, minimum $2,536, maxi- 
mum $3,176. 

For elementary schools — Master, 
minimum $2,500, increase $460, maxi- 
mum $3,220, increase $420; masters, 
assistants, minimum $1,548, increase 
$708, maximum $1,716, increase $496; 
principals, nine rooms or more, mini- 
mum $1,640, increase $600, maximum 
$2,000, increase $500; principals, less 
than nine rooms, minimum $1,588 
increase $820, maximum $1,750, in- 
crease $532; teachers, eighth grade, 
minimum $1,092, increase $324, maxi- 
mum $1,596, increase $456; teachers, 
minimum $1,008, increase $420, maxi- 
mum $1,512, increase $432. 


For kindergartens, teachers, mini- 
mum $984, increase $408, maximum 
$1,488, increase $432; assistant teach- 


ers, minimum $948, increase 
maximum $1,368. increase $444. 


WALTHAM. Pupils of the Wal- 
tham high school will be given an 
opportunity to learn watchmaking, 
beginning April 1. The work will be 
done in conjunction with the Wal- 
tham Watch Company. The com- 
pany will furnish the equipment and 
most of the teachers and_ will es- 
tablish a laboratory in the high school 
building. It is believed that Wal- 


tham is the first city in the country to 
teach: watchmaking to 
pupils. 


school 
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MEANS MEANS 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. z 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


| What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- hw will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 


—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
5 of disability; for sickness that confines you to the or more days of quarantine. 
' house, for six months.) This will help you to pay . : 1 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which b dw ee. eine the — instead of monthly 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- indemnity, if you prefer: 
less attended by physician at least once a week. Broken Arm, above elbow : . - $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow 60.00 
OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of Broken Leg 100.00 
illness that does not confine you to the house Broken Knee-cap 75.00 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your Broken Collar-bone . : . j : 50.00 
board while you get well and strong. You will not Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . . 60.00 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work Dislocated Ankle : i ; 60.00 
before you should. Dislocated Knee » 35.00 
PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition  S¥7S¢pn bills for minor accidents mot to exe | 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- ; 
tained in continuous force for one year. I" pays for accidental fete Sf 
Abscess, Boil, Felon . ‘ . $2.00 
In the Annual increase Insurance alter 
Removal of both Tonsils . - 10.00 Life $1,000 $100.00: $1:500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy . 15.00 Both 1,000 100.00 "1.500 
j Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Both feet 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus ; 1,000 100.80 1,500 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly One hand ‘ 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined One foot P 500 50.00 750 
in an established hospital. One eye : 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them. 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and. 


i find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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_ Madison, Wisconsin 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Yow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “ 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENC 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW, 


E CAN FURNISH YOU DESIRABLE 
TEACHERS. GIVE US A TRIAL. 


FRED DICK, A. M., Denver, Colorado 


MONTANA. 
BOZEMAN. On Saturday, Jan- 


uary 17, the voters of School District 
No. 7, Bozeman, voted on the ques- 


Tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, 
BATTLEFIELDS OF BELGIUM and 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS. 
59 days. Motor busses over battle- 

fields. July and August. Cost from 

Montreal and return to Montreal, not 

more than $450.00. Detailed circu- 

lar sent on application. Tour per- 
sonally conducted by 
JAMES L. HUGHES, 

47 Dundonald Street, Toronto, Canada. 
For forty years superintendent of 

schools in Toronto. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


For the Asking ! 


An up-to-date 
suggestive catalog 
of 


SUPPLIES 


Prepared by a 
trained and experienced 
Librarian 


Want a Copy? 


| 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT | 


Democrat 


Manager. 
tion of an issue of $60,000 of bonds 
in order to raise money with which to 
make necessary repairs and improve- 
ments to the school buildings of the 
district. The vote was 10 to 1 in 
favor of the bond issue. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The new building of 
the Teachers’ College of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska was dedicated Jan- 
uary 16. During the day this build- 
ing was the meeting place of the an- 
nual convention of state superinten- 
dent, principals and school board 
members. e chief subject of dis- 
cussion was the raising of teachers’ 


salaries to keep pace with the in- 
crease in cost of living. 
The exercises of dedication took 


place in the evening in the auditorium 
of the new building. Chancellor Sam- 
uel Avery presided. The invocation 
was pronounced by Dr. W. T. Elmore, 
who is pastor of one of the city 
churches and graduate of the Univer- 
sity. 

Dean Fordyce reviewed the history 
of the college. Legislative enact- 
ment of 1909 had made the founda- 
tion possible. Long before that a 
feeling had been growing that provi- 
sion should be made in the Univer- 
sity for the training of teachers. At 
first preparation was offered only for 
secondary school work. Since ele- 
mentary and kindergarten depart- 
ments have been added and the col- 
lege has also been expanded to in- 
clude graduate work. The college 
provides a laboratory where teachers 
may be tried out. 

The leading address of the evening 
was delivered by Dean Russell, who 
emphasized the need of professional 
training for those who desired to im- 
part knowledge to _ others. The 
proposition to add a fifth year to the 
college curriculum to counteract the 
complaint of inadequate preparation 
for life and its duties was an impos- 
sible solution. The dean believed 
that the remedy lay in more effective 
teaching and thought that this only 
could be achieved’ by professional 
training in pedagogy. 

The second point maintained by 
Dean Russell was that of adequate 
pay. He found that members of the 
profession were making great and 
unnecessary sacrifices. In other 
lines untrained labor was drawing as 
much or more pay. The dearth of 
teachers was a cause of much anxiety. 


The speaker reported that the normal - 


schools of the country were only 
about. half filled. More adequate 
preparation for the profession could 
not be expected unless more adequate 
return were assured. 

Regent J. R. Webster was intro- 
duce as the pedagog of the con- 
trolling board of the University. The 
regent. lauded the, career of the 
teacher, and’ believed his’ best reward 
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was not to be expected in dollars and 
cents but in the “peace which passeth 
understanding.” Upon the teachers 
of America depends the status of so- 
ciety in the America of tomorrow. 

Superintendent Jesse Newlon of the 
Lincoln city school was the last 
speaker. His sole thought was the 
necessity of raising the financial 
recompense of teachers and that as 
soon as possible. 


NEW JERSEY, 


New Jersey school people will 
have a dinner at Cleveland. This is 
the first state to make its annual din- 
ner at the Department meeting an in- 
stitution. 

NEWARK. It is reported that 
Newark is so well satistied with the re- 
sults obtained in its eight all-vear 
grade schools that its board of edu- 
cation has authorized a high schoo! 
on the same basis. ; 


NEW YORK. 

The movement to separate public 
school systems from city government 
throughout the state, long agitated by 
school commissioners and school offi- 
cials, began to take a definite form 
when the New York State Association 
of School Boards and Trustees was 
formed at Auburn. 

Seventy delegates representing 
practically every city in the state were 
present at the session. 

_ The avowed purpose of the organ- 
ization is to make the school systems 
entirely independent of politics, sepa- 
rating the schools from the other city 
departments. 

It will fight attempts by the State 
Conference of Mayors or any other 
body to repeal the educational law 
of 1919 which takes power of fixing 
school budgets out of the hands ot 
city councils and Board of Estimate. 

During the meeting higher salaries 
for school teachers and the construc- 
tion of more schools were advocated. 

The association will also advocate 
the appointment of a_ state school 
architect who will assist all local 
school boards in plans for new build- 
ings. Such a state officer would, it 
is argued, establish a general code 
and prevent the erection of any build- 
ings which were not well suited to 
educational work. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Oscar Tryon, Auburn; vice-president, 
William L. Thompson, Troy; treas- 
urer, Reuben F. Rouse, Auburn; sec- 
retary, H. A. Warden, Hudson. 

Members of the important execu- 


tive committee chosen are: Chair- 
man, W. C. Price, Jamestown, for 
three years; G. H. Hart, Endicott, 


and Mrs. H. L. Baldwin, Oneida, two 
years; M. M. Smith, North Tona- 
wanda, and T. B. N. Smith, Malone, 
for one year. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S (ATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
yona!. Prepares teachers for thq 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE _ NORMAL 
ERIDGEWATER, 


SCHOOI, 


SCHOOL, 
MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools: A.C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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OHIO. 
The public school investment oi 
the state is about $70,000,000 a year. 


CINCINNATI. The National 
Safety Council announces an affilia- 
tion with the University of Cincinnati 
for the purpose of carrying out a pro- 
gram that is unique—almost radical-- 
both to the fields of education and 
accident prevention and that opens a 
new and promising avenue for the 
service of the council. 

Briefly, this program includes the 
establishment of an industrial medicine 
division at the University of Cincinnati 
where medical students and graduate 
physicians will be given special train- 
ing not only in industrial medicine, but 
in industrial relations, including sani- 
tation and all the fundamentals of 
safety work as well. This school, 
which is already under way, is unusual 
in many respects, chief among which 
are the following :— 

The student physicians alternately 
spend part of their time in school and 
part in the field among the industries 
of Cincinnati, Dayton and other cities, 
receiving actual experience in the 
work for which they are being pre- 
pared. 

The enterprise was conceived and 
is being financed by the industrial 
leaders of Cincinnati and the vicinity, 
who have guaranteed a fund of about 
$40,000 annually for five years. 

In addition to the regular courses 
special courses will be given in such 
subjects as (a) the medical, industrial 
and safety problems arising from the 
coming of women industry; (b) pub- 
lic health and (c) hospital manage- 
ment. 

The facilities of the school include 
an industrial research laboratory 
where physical conditions menacing 
the health of employees arising in in- 
dustry will be brought up for investi- 
gation and solution. How can dust be 
eliminated in a certain plant? Is 
this gas injurious? How can the 
lighting problem of a peculiarly ar- 
ranged factory be solved? These and 
all similar problems arising among 
the industries represented among the 
students and sponsors of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Medicine will be 
tackled at the industrial research lab- 
oratory. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. The state has 
reason-to rejoice in the fact that 
Lee Driver, superintendent of Ran- 
dolph county, Indiana, has become 
director of the Bureau of Rural Edu- 
cation for this state. Lee Driver, as 
the Journal of Education has often 
said, is in the front rank when it 
comes to rural school administration 
and platform attractiveness. 

PITTSBURGH. The business men 
propose to raise two million dollars 
by popular subscription, the same fo 
be used for the increase of teachers’ 
salaries. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


_ABERDEEN. Enrollment at the 
Northern Normal  and_ Industrial 
School has now reached the highest 
mark in the history of the institution, 
about 900 students having entered 
since the opening of the tall quarter 
in September, 1919. 

_ BISON. A. S. Hale, county super- 
intendent, issues an adequate discus- 
sion of “The Shortage of Teachers, 
the Causes and Remedies.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Telegram, Friday Feb. 6 : inci 
4 p. m., from principal’ southern New York 


Authorize you fill regular Eng! : poss 
Inglish position, State approved if ibl 
ee teacher, begin Monday, Feb. 9, salary thirteen hundred, wit 
ight letter to candidate, Cornell graduate ‘perience rece ’ 


If you will accept good English position 
: high school, for 
a from New York, thirteen hundred, we can send you there’ to + 
gin Monday morning. Excellent location, superintendent and scohol 
ire me if you desire it now or could begin later. ? 


Telephone message from candidate Feb. 7: 
I accept the position offered and wil] begin there Monday morning. 
Letter from the principal Feb. 10: 


Miss ——— arrived Monday 2. 
/ ’ y at 12.34, a little late because of the storm 
- am glad to secure her and I believe your Agency is 

e in the State. When we need teachers in a hurry you get them 


f u 
poe egy met them here. I believed you could do it, and you verified my 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevard 


S4th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
a A YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
hy SYMES BUILDING, Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


thttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New Yor 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. . 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 


Nand FOREIGN AGENCY and 


vernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address good Schools 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hu 
j dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If 
teacherforany desirable A, 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS-AGENCY fx 
= superior people. We 

FIF ‘ 
Sith and Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assist 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ists Teachers 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 
TEACHERS’ peacon st... Boston, Mass. 
AG EN CY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 


“A rural school 
without a Victrola is 
an educational tragedy.” 


—Dr. Albert B. Winship. | 
The Victrola as an active factor in 
National and State Drives for Rural Betterment 


has carried our message of altruistic educational service to the small communities of the 
Great Lake shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain keeps of the West. 

Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. Until the Victor 
broadened its great constructive service to reach the rural communities, as well as the cities, 
music was rarely taught and seldom heard by children of the country districts. As a part 
of this sincere desire to bring the advantages and the culture of the cities to the small 
schools of the country, the Victor presents a new revised edition of 


The Victrola in Rural Schools” 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biographies, and model 
lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many choice Victor Records which furnish 
material for Schoo! Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Singing Games, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, 
Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature 
Study, Community Singing, Violin, "Cello, Flute. 
Harp, Xylophone, Be!ls, Band, Orchestra, . Sto- 
ties, and English Literature. 

Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet FREE 
from any Victor dealer; or a copy will be “sent 
upon application to the 


Educational Department 
Vi la VI bd ° ° 
in mahogany A dese. Wictor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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